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“Che Earth and its Peoples” 
A SERIES OF 36 FILMS INTEGRATED 

WITH GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


MOUNTAIN PLATEAU Be 


Soares CROSS SECTION 
ALTITUDE & CLIMATE 


— 


Adobe Village 
(Valley of Mexico) 


Cross Section of 7 “y CF oN 
TAP Central America ‘ . 
TROPICAL RIVER 


(Guatemala) 


P 6 LOWLAND 
THIS Highlands of 
the Andes fis? ’ a? 


(Peru) 


Ps 
Tropical Lowland 
3 (Amazon River, Brazil) . 3 
of films that uni- Horsemen of the Pampa 
formly point up anesieas - ‘ 
basic concepts MOUNTAIN HIGHLAND . 
about people and , 


their environs—that show the importance 
of both geographic and cultural influences. 


This combination of concepts in the films in THE 
EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES Series creates a 
special place in teaching fundamental understand- 
ings—reasons for people’s ways of life—patterns of 
similarities among people in all parts of the earth. 


Each of these five films is a complete teaching 
unit of the geographic area which it portrays. Yet 
each complements the other to form a unit for 
understanding interrelationships among peoples 
of Latin America. 


Uniformity of pattern in the films forms a frame- 


_—_ ye 2 to integrate peor naa an overall wy ' aS FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
study of the geography of Latin America and e 
various phases of the social studies... OF 36 4 IN THE SERIES, 


-.- Home Life ... Inter-American relationships 
--- Cultural backgrounds ... International understandings 


To further extend the study, see also 
groups of films about the U.S. and Canada. 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) con 
tains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teachers. 
Weekly and Monthly go free to teachers order- 
ing classroom subscriptions for any of the Scho- 
lastic group of weekly classroom magazines, in 
quontities of 10 or more to one address. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Per Per 
School Year Semester 
$1.20 $.60 
1.20 60 
1.00 50 
90 45 
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WORLD WEEK 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly, with Senior Scholastic 
bound in, 75 cents per school year (nine issues); 
$1 per two school years (18 issues). Single copy, 
10 cents 

LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English 
classes, is issued monthly, eight times a year; 
single subscription price $1.00. Special low com- 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcade and any 
Scholastic weekly in quantities of five or more) 
available on request. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May Be 
inclusive, except during school holi- 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1950, by 
Scholastic Corp. 


Office of publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





HILADELPHIA Schools, are 

delighted to hear, have a Curricu- 
lum Assistant for Open Mindedness. 
That’s us, too — magazines for Open 
Mindedness. 


we 


“I have a boy in my class . . .” said 
the teacher with a far away look. We 
knew what was coming. Every teacher 
discovers young lives bright with prom- 
ise. These lives he would like to as- 
sist are the youth we also help through 
our Scholastic Awards for the promis- 
ing young writer or artist. Prompt your 
budding geniuses to enter their best 
work. Deadlines come up this month. 
Years later you may say, “Yes, I had 
him in my class.” 

e 


Paper-covered books can take a beat- 
ing. On our desk is a copy of Lloyd C. 
Douglas’ Forgive Us Our Trespasses re- 
tired from honorable service in Green- 
wich (Conn.) H. S. Library. It’s card 
shows 18 readings between Jan. 17 and 
Dec. 2, 1949--about one cent per read- 
ing! 

e 


Watch for a Miracle on March 15. 
On that date we will publish special 


issues of Senior Scholastic and World | 


Week on “The Miracle of America.” 
Wrapped in one cover will be a graphic 
summary of the greatness of our nation. 


am 
Roll that bill! Pound that desk! To 


every hard-working member of Con- 
gress goes a free copy of our “Congress 
at Work” with an offer of extra copies 
for constituents at low rates. 


Paramount and M.G.M. move over. 
More than 5,000 schools requested and 
screened one of United World’s geog- 
raphy films we offered on loan. Add an- 
other 1,000 showings for new subscribers 
this semester. Nine geography features 
supplying reading to parallel these films 
will appear in spring issues of Senior 
Scholastic and World Week 


For an easy way to 
request services from 
our advertisers use 
FREE MATERIALS 
coupon, page 22-T. 
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only one 
year old 
and 
already 
owns more 
than 
200 books 


Over 200 titles, especially selected 
from the lists of the leading pub- 
lishers of pocket-sized reprints. 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH ONE 
CONVENIENT SOURCE . 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


One order—one remittance 
One shipment 


* * + 


Mail the coupon below for your 
copy of the new catalog listing the 
most widely recommended books in 
these categories: 
CLASSICS 
FICTION @ NON FICTION 
COLLECTIONS and REFERENCE 
FOR THE RELUCTANT READER 
COMET BOOKS 
and JUNIOR POCKET BOOKS 


More than 50 new titles have been 
added since our Fall 1949 list was 
published, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


SOSHHSOSOSESESSSSEESESOSESE 
Detach and mail coupon TODAY to: 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me _____ copies of 
the latest list of over 200 pocket- 
sized reprint titles recommended 
for school use. 


Name 





School 





School Address 








City 
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EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





AT LONG LAST 


House Group Begins Feb. 6 to 


Prepare Bill on Federal Aid 
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“So what? You pay a lousy salary, you get a lousy teacher.”’ 


Ford Becomes Sponsor of Industrial Arts Awards 
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$2886 —Average 
Teacher Salary 


But Inflation Cuts Value of 
100 Per Cent Rise Since 1938 


check 
average 
So says the New 
Jan. 9) 


with 


If your annual salary 
to $2,886 it is 
for 1949-50 
York Sunday Times 
This figure contrasts 
408 in 1938 and $2,750 in 
1948-49 as reported by NEA. 

Not bad. But the Research 
Bulletin Teachers in the Public 
vols 50 offering 
ind other figures says look 


comes 


$1 


Sch cents) 
these 
igain before vou cheer 

Inflation gnaws buying power 
dollars. That $2,750 
$1,612 in terms 
So the 
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will buy only 


of 1938 dollars real 
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How do these 
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pare for other work- 
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S1.1 per cent (to 1948 
NEA worker 


went up 121.4 per cent 


Says 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


Wis Sixty-two 
ounty teachers and their 


CONOVER 
Vilas ¢ 
wives were dinner guests of the 
Board of Education 

Wincuester, Va.: The $4,- 
000 bubble of John Kerr School 
Their late corner- 
fruit-stand friend Charles B 
Henry willed the from 
a $100,000 estate to pupils for 
bubble gum etc. Judge 
Marshall regretfully ruled, “not 
le gal 

BUFFALO 


pupils burst 
interest 
soda, 
Retiring superin- 
tendent of Robert T 


Bapst, 70, will study for the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. 


schools 





Modern Coal Mining is a Good Part Fresh Air 


Every hour of its operation, the giant ventilating 
fan shown above pushes more tons of fresh air into 
the coal mine below than speedy conveyor belts 
move tons of coal out! The fresh air forced in keeps 
the entire mine ventilated and safe for the miners. 
Water, too—millions of gallons of it—is also a mod- 
ern mining necessity. In separating the impurities 
from coal, water serves as a flotation agent. In the 
preparation plant, “raw” coal from the mine is 
sluiced through mechanically agitated “canals.” 


being heavier, settle, while the more 


Impuriti 
buoyant coal floats off to huge drying tanks (below) 
which “spin” it free of moisture, ready for screen- 
ing and shipment. 


Between the coal face down in the mine and the prepa- 
ration plant on the surface, modern mines use hundreds 
of horsepower. These big electric motors power a con- 
veyor belt reaching hundreds of feet into the earth to 
bring out a stream of coal at rates up to 500 tons per hour. 


New! To help students get a real knowledge of all 
the wavs in which coal serves our civilization, we’ve 
just printed a new illustrated booklet, CoAL AT 
work. Packed with photos showing industrial 





= i Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 57 
plants, factories, laboratories, and other scenes, it Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


will prove an invaluable teaching aid, Please send me a free, specimen copy of 


COAL AT WORK 


, ; , 
BITUMINOUS & COAL ns an 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Street ~iiniesiinanuaeiasimeeasiaiaitianiieesiitiieimiiiieatae 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoaL ASSOCIATION City - Zone____ Stat 


WASHINGTON 5, D. C. Name of school _ 











BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





New Lisht 
for World History 


By Harold M. Long, Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S 


HE teacher of world history is con- 

fronted with many perplexities: 
How to escape from the disciplines of 
ancient, medieval, and modern history 
in colleges; whether to or- 
s course by chronology, by 
irea studies, or by the study 


as taught 
ganize hi 
topics by 
of contemporary affairs; where to find 
texts and teaching materials; 
how to determine the purposes or values 
of the taught; where to 


turn for experimental evidence bearing 


suitable 
course to be 


on the development of such a course 
Unlike other history courses in the sec- 
ondary school curriculum, his- 
tory has neither a counterpart at the 


world 


college level nor the guidance of com 


mittees of historians in outlining 


world history course to meet high 
school student needs. As the late Prof. 


Rollo G Ty ron 


the ‘Topsy’ of the present day 


said, “it seems to be 
high 
school course.” 

In the 20th yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Improt 
ing the Teaching of World History,* 
30 high school and college teachers, 
under the editorship of Edith West, 
University of Minnesota High School, 
have made a signal contribution. Col- 
lectively they though 
not all, of the questions posed above. 


answer many, 
In every chapter the reader will find 
the voice of the experienced classroom 


°$2.50 in paper, $3.00 in cloth 


teacher. Here is no ivory tower think- 
ing. Yet it offers no nostrum. You will 
find several points of view and alterna- 
tive programs from which to choose. 

If you were trained in history, or 
have taught other history courses (an- 
cient, European, Far East, etc.) you 
will know the difficulty in getting a 
“fresh start” to organize a course in 
world history. The first temptation is 
to try to telescope the content, i.e., 
condense the events, the movements, 
the names, that seem essential in mas- 
tering the information of historical eras. 
This is impossible. It runs counter to 
the very reason for which the separate 
course was originally organized. These 
separate have largely disap- 
peared from high school curricula be- 
cause of the pressure of other subjects 
demanding time. Condensation, there- 


courses 


fore, is no answer. 

Yet, as Cummings shows in his chap 
ter on the status of world history, 
“American high still not 
meeting present-day needs for a citi- 
zenry well-trained in world affairs.” En- 
rollment by pupil-semesters in ancient 


schools are 


(Concluded on page 18-T) 





Poetsin New Grooves 


- ipretids FIVE minutes of modern 
poetry re id by its creators is now 
ivailable in a unique audible anthol- 
gv, Pleasure Dome, a new Columbia 
LP record. Edited by Lloyd Franken 
berg, it includes : 3 
Eliot. Marianne Moore, e. e. cum- 
mings, William Carlos Williams, Og- 
Nash, W. H Auden, Dylan 
and Elizabeth Bishop. Mod- 
lovers will want to play it 


readings by 


den 
Thomas, 
ern poetry | 
igain ind igain 

Rather special but exciting is another 
Columbia LP release, Facade, in 
Sitwell reads her poems 
set to William Walton’s music. (He 
later wrote the Henry V and Hamlet 
film music.) Once you catch her witty 
lines vou will enjov Miss Sitwell as you 
do Gilbert and Sullivan. She really 
makes words sing 

We have enjoyed during the past 
two years The Appreciation of Poetry 
and Great Themes in Poetry, both pro- 
duced by Columbia in cooperation with 
Robert Pooley and NCTE. The former 
album, with Norman Corwin as reader, 
contains such poems as “Boots,” “Sea 
Fever,” “Kubla Khan,” “The Fog,” 
“Crossing the Bar,” “Dover Beach,” “On 
His Blindness,” and “The Man with 
the Hoe.” The latter, read by Basil 
Rathbone, has 21 poems arranged un- 
der 13 themes. Among the poems read 


new 
which Edith 


By Hardy Finch 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S 


are: “God’s World,” “The Vagabond,” 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn,” “Abou Ben 
Adhem,” “The Arrow and the Song,” 
“The World Is Too Much with Us,” and 
“Invictus.” Each album has six 10-inch, 
78 r.p.m. records, with teacher's manual. 

We also recommend the NCTE re- 
cordings of 20th century poets’ inter- 
pretations of their 
cially those by Robert Frost and Vachel 
Lindsay. For high school and college 
students who would like to know more 
about the interesting history of our 
language, we suggest the special 
NCTE linguistic recordings by Harry 
M. Ayres: Selections from Beowulf read 
in Old English diction; selections from 
Chaucer with explanation of Middle 
English sounds; Shakespeare readings 
(Hamlet's soliloquy and part of “Speak 
the speech, I pray you. .”) in Eliza- 
bethan accent; “Gettvsburg Address” in 
the contrasting stvles of Lincoln’s day 
and ours. 


own poems, espe- 


Why Leave Out English Teachers? 


Why doesn’t the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation have a specialist to help English 


teachers with their problems? There is 
no specialist in the language arts or 
English in the Office of Education 
Galen Jones, Division Director, writes 
us that some assistance in the field of 
language arts may be obtained from 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief of Instruc- 
tional Problems in the Division. No 
specialist in English is available because 
of lack of funds, but funds have been 
used for specialists in many other fields, 
fields that concern fewer teachers and 


few teacher hours. 


Pubs, Pubs, Pubs 


Send to me for your free copy of 
The Motion Picture and the Teacher, 
a pamphlet which discusses some ot 
the ways that an English teacher can 
use the movies in her classroom. En 
close a long, stamped envelope. 

A new NCTE publication, Children 
Learn to Read, by DeWitt Boney and 
others, presents conditions, aims, ma 
terials, and activities in the elementary 
school. Junior and senior high school 
teachers will find it helpful in under- 
standing what is done in earlier years 
of reading (60 cents from National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago 21, IIl.). 

What are the desirable outcomes and 
experiences in the language arts? This 
is the question answered in outline by 
Communication No. 7 (10 cents), also 
a Council publication, by the Commis- 
sion on the English Curriculum. 

Another useful booklet is the Nutley, 


Concluded on page 17-T) 








By Marian McGuire 
Long Beach, Calif. 


pea six weeks last summer I was a 
student at the University of London. 
My companions, nearly two hundred of 
them, came from all corners of the earth 

Morocco the Isle of Cyprus Finland, 
the Middle East, China, the Americas. 
We met to share a summer 
'wentieth Century English Literature. 
We were uniformly delighted with Lon- 
don 

Historic, battered, but ever dignified, 
the old grav citv offered us the breath- 
catching sight of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment lifting Gothic spires in an act of 
faith. We discovered the plane trees, 
green and lavish in quiet squares be- 
tween buildings. We saw St. 
Paul's dome rising above the rubble. 

Our daily classes met in the Senate 
House of the University of London, a 
splendid new, modern building. One 
wing of the library had been bombed, 
but otherwise the structure stood in 
marked contrast to the heavily dam- 
iged neighborhood surrounding it. 

Our organized into 
weekly topics, such as the novel, drama, 
or poetry. The speakers were professors 
from several universities—Oxford, Cam- 
London, Jerusalem—and_ they 
were unusually well prepared. After 
each lecture we shared the companion- 
ship of morning coffee in the Common 
Room. Often a Special Lecture followed 
this break, delivered by a person out- 
standing in British cinema, radio, ballet, 
economics, art, or music. 

After lunch in the university canteen, 
our afternoons were free. We wandered 
through London’s twisting streets, guide- 
books in hand. We rode the big red 
buses to Trafalgar Square, or took the 
tube to Piccadilly Circus. We watched 
the guard change at Buckingham Pal- 


ine 


course in 


dingy 


lectures were 


bridge, 


. « « his accent Yorkshire, 
and his repertoire of 
ghost stories well stocked. 


British Travel Association Photo 


tudied 


London 


ace. One afternoon ten of us were ad- 
mitted to a criminal tria] in the Old 
Bailey, and one evening another group 
witnessed the Ceremony of the Keys at 
the Tower of London. 

These adventures had been arranged 
by the University. When we ascended 
the marble stairs at the Old Bailey, a 
feeling of guilt and gloom extended 
from the courtrooms, and we examined 
our consciences uneasily. Bewigged jus- 
tices and barristers passed us bearing 
important-looking briefs. Benches in the 
hall on the third floor were filled with 
silent people. From time to time a bailiff 
in a butlerish uniform ushered one or 
two into a courtroom, leaving the rest 
in gloomy silence. 


The Case of Mickey the Greek 


When at last it was our turn to enter, 
the bailiff cautioned us with a finger on 
his lips and beckoned us to a door. We 
filed into the courtroom and took seats 
at the back. Directly before us was the 
witness box, with an East Indian testi- 
fying through an interpreter. At the 
back of the room beside our benches 
was the prisoner’s box, a large raised 
cubicle, containing a bailiff and the ac- 
cused, Mickey the Greek. 

By listening intently we picked up 
the threads of the case. Mickey the 
Greek and his henchmen were accused 
of starting a fight in an Indian restau- 
rant just off Soho Square. A rather 
frightened series of Indians appeared to 
testify for the prosecution, and a more 
sordid group of shady characters filed 
in and out of the witness box for the 
defense. In clipped precise British Eng- 
lish, the barrister for the state examined 
and cross-examined, cleverly pointing 
up the obvious misstatements in 
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Mickey’s testimony. At the end of two 
hours the trial was adjourned. 

We had an unfinished feeling as we 
descended the marble stairs two hours 
later. Would Mickey the Greek be con- 
victed? Would the Calcutta Restaurant 
win damages? In vain we searched the 
newspapers. Not a word about the trial 
appeared. The fate of Mickey the Greek 
remained a secret of the Old Bailey. 

When we visited the Tower of Lon- 
don, we reached the gates at half past 
nine. Traces of light still lingered, 
throwing shadows over the drawbridge 
and evoking memories of fairy-tale cas 
tles. Our Beefeater guide wore the tra- 
ditional red jacket, knee breeches, black 
hose, and buckled shoes. His hair was 
white, his accent Yorkshire, and his rep 
ertoire of ghost stories well-stocked. 
While we waited for the ceremony to 
begin, he pointed to the Bloody Tower 
“Right there.” he said, “the two little 
princes was murdered, and Henry the 
Sixth was stabbed in the back whilst he 
knelt at prayers.” 

The boots of the Welsh Guard rattled 
against the cobblestones. Down the 
sloping path the Guard came, their lan 
terns swinging against the darkened 
walls. Thev passed beneath two arches. 
marched to the front gate, bolted it, and 
returned. We were shut inside the 
Tower of London; locked away for the 
night. 

It was quite dark by now. The soldier 
and the yeoman in red coats were only 
barely distinguishable, but their cries 
came clearly across the drawbridge 
and their words were many hundred 
vears old. 

“Who goes there?” 

“The Keys.” 

“Whose Keys?” 

“King George’s Keys.” 

“Pass King George’s Keys. All’s well 
God preserve King George.” 

From the top of the steps a trumpet 
call began to resound desolately upon 
the ruined walls. It reached into the 
past, encompassing countless spirits 
within its music, stirring its hearers with 
deep emotion. 

The ceremony had ended. Silently we 
retraced our steps and found our exit 
a tiny door in the locked postern. We 
had clasped hands with the past. 


To Miss McGuire for 
making us want to en- 
roll in Univ. of Lon- 
don, our $25 Travel 
Award. Each British 
university offers courses 
in special fields. 


Next Month: Complete Guide to 1950 
Summer Schools in U. S. and Abroad 
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T-A-B Clubs 
Started Early 
Assure Good Summer Reading 


HE Student Edition of this magazine 

brings your young people news of 
the T-A-B CLUB books offered this 
first month of the new semester 

T-A-B CLUB members will 
book dividends—ideal for 


ll } vacation 


receive 
tree summer 
starts, if 


BS will send in their Febru- 


reading—we ve tore 
r-A-B CLI 
uy is possible 


] ] 
orders as early | 


Good Books Every Month 
Max J. Herzberg Pres., Natl. 
} 


Council of Teachers of English. heads 
the T-A-B CLUB Book Selection Com- 
mittee composed of: Richard J]. Hurley, 
Past Pres., Catholic Librar Association; 
Mark A. Neville, Pres., Natl. Council of 
Teachers o nglish; E. Louise Noves 
Head of the Dept., Santa Bar- 
H. S., Calif ind Margaret Scog 
gin, Librarian of Nathan Straus Branch, 
The New York Public Library 

This spring Senior T-A-B CLUB 
members will be offered: MOBY DICK 
KIM, THE PEARL. NIGHT FLIGHT 
WALDEN. plus twent titles 


1] , 
t more idvanced 


Past 


Dara 


, 
ther 
ippea 


r-A-B CLUBBERS may 
hoose { NO OTHER WHITE 
MEN HOBBY HORSI HILL 
\MIAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT, BATTER 
UP ind fifteer ther attr tive titles 
It’s Not Too Late 

If lidn’t 

\-B 


fill in 


} fy 


mt di send in the coupon for 
CLUB m*teria month 
mel or 3] } 


just 


How to Start Your T-A-B Club 
Present T-A-B CLUB orgat 


se dis irc 


1ZeTS 
hil 1 mail 


A-B ¢ 


ir 


LUB 


box on 


\-B 


TEEN AGE BOOK CL 


check one 
T-A-B CLUB 
T-A-B CLUB 


1 would like to try out 
the Junior 


the Senior 


| have students (give number) 
Please send free book 

Name 

School 

Address 


City 


Record that 
lat 
found a little black book 
Holmes had mace 
from 


ws , 
1935 he read » an 


Thoughts 
on Reading 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


ICHARD MARSHALL reported re- 
Harvard Law Sc hool 


among the papers of the 


cently in the 
e Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
lack In this Justice 

le notes on his reading 
Between 1887 and 


two 


1935 


IST6 te 
' 
iverage ot 


books a week. When courts were in ses 


sion he ayeraged 

« . 
davs to two weeks 
vacation, 


bled 


Ve 


E 


n 


as well as books i 


] 


> 


iste 


only one book in ten 


but when he was on 
than dou 


the 1umber 


sl his would 


more 
mean that in those 
to 5,000 books. His 
philosophy to 
He read books 


and German 


irs he read close 


was wide—trom 
Phillips Oppenheim 
Latin Fre nch 


Greek 


1 English 


Discussion Topics for 


JOHN STEINBECK’S 
“THE PEARL” 


In what wavs, according to this story, 
does Mexico differ greatly from the 
United States? 

Is this storv, in your opinion, too 
brief? What parts would vou like to 
see expande d? What additions could 


Steinbeck have 


made 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S 
“MOBY DICK” 
Did vou find any humor in this story? 
Mention one 
ple that seemed funny to you 
What in vou 
White Whale s 


wr two incidents or peo 


judgment does the 


) 


mbolize 


In what wavs was whaling an im 
portant that 
describes? Why is it less im- 


Me ly ille 


Do todav? 
portant la 


industry in the days 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S “MEMOIRS 
OF SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


Describe Sherlock Holmes 


ance 
Which ne ol 
vou most? Why? 


Does Holmes 


+h? 


appear- 


his cases interested 


deserve his reputation 


asa she u 


Not specifically recommended for Cath- 


lic schools 


I entrench myself in my books, equal- 
ly against sorrow and the weather 

Leigh Hunt 

The reader and writer are one flesh; 

and of their union the living book is 


born Clemence Dane. 


. =e 

Books are the true levelers. They give 

to all, who will faithfully use them, the 

society, the of the 

best and greatest of our race. 
W.E 


° ° 


spiritual presence 


Channing 


All that mankind has done, thought 
gained or been: it is lying as in magic 
preservation in the pages of books 


Thoinas Carlyle 


February T-A-B Club Books 


DALE CARNEGIE’S 
“LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 
ABOUT WELL KNOWN PEOPLE” 


How many of the persons in this col- 
lec tion had you never heard ot? Were 
you glad to become acquainted with 
them? Whv? 

What is it that 
stvle so interesting? Take some fa 


makes Carnegie’s 
mous person and see if you can write 
a sketch about 


stvle 


him in Carnegie’s 


JULIA DAVIS’ 

“NO OTHER WHITE MEN” 
Which of the two men did you like 
more—Lewis or Clark? 

Which of the various perils their ex 
pedition met was the greatest? Why 
do vou think so? 

Why was the expedition s« 
tantr 


DONAL HAMILTON HAINES’ 
“THE SOUTHPAW” 

Are there 

‘southpaw disadvantages? 

Name some noted southpaws of to 


impor 


anv advantages in being a 
g 


2 


any 


day 

Did Greg Elliott deserve to be over 
thrown? Why? 
Expiain why, in 
baseball is such a fine sport 


your judgment 


last 
ac- 


Unused dividend credit from 
term may be added to dividends 
cumulated during the second semester. 





“SHOWPLACE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES” 


JASPER* 


GOLF on a championship course —fish, ride, 
motor—swim in heated outdoor pool at 
Jasper Park Lodge in Jasper National Park. 
Meet interesting people, enjoy the attractive 
social life—rest and play the Canadian way! 
(Season opens June 15—from $12 includ- 
ing meals) 


CHOOSE ANY of Canada’s top vacations: 

1. Across Canada. 2. Alaska Cruise. 3. British ; 
Columbia (‘Triangle Route’). 4. Eastern 
Cities and Laurentians. 5. Gaspé and Sague- 

nay. 6. Hudson Bay and Winnipeg. 7. Jasper 

in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake of the 
Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces by the Sea. 

10. Ontario Highlands. Let Canadian 
National help plan your trip. 


ine CANADIAN 


+ NATIONAL ¢ 
*JASPER...ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS! Canadian National offices in Bos- 


Called by world travellers “the most beautiful any- the railway to Canadas ton, Buffalo, Chicago, go 
here”, Maligne Lake is just part of the year-round : Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los 
poise ‘6 . oe P “ y FO ad 10 top vacations Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 
appeal of Jasper. Bring your camera—take “trophy” pic- Pa . . 

. f Id life in this mountain playground. You'll hiladelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
tures of wild life in “ plays i Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, 
marvel, too, at the breathtaking spectacle of the Colum- Weshington, D.C. In Canada, 360 
bia Icefield. Remember, your U.S. vacation dollar goes McGill Street, Montreal. 
further in Canada. (U.S. Citizens need no passport) 








The Great PLAGUE 


( NE of our great Americans, with 

world-wide experience, now living 
modestly but alertly on a farm, read this 
November 2, 1949 
in part, as 


column in the issue. 
His significant comments are 
follows 
shocked by the 
in economics has been 
Phew! 

For several years I've been deploring 
vocally the obviously high degree of 


adults 


“I was information 
that 


falling if sh irply 


education 


1 
economic. illiteracy imong our 


including many successful men in 


business. Evervwhere it is evident 
Where it has been « icted at all, I 


1 , 
mean with perce ptible effect, it has been 


adult « 


winter 
ountel 


bv various lucation’ programs 


within and by eco- 
of those 


conducted mostly 
nomic groups for the benefit 
groups. Though this tends to be some- 
what narrow and has its obvious limita- 
tions, it is nevertheless about the most 
encouraging thing I have observed. 


“But the lack of 


understanding is still the Great Plague. 


even elementary 


Merely as one illustration, it was because 
that the 


essentially economic 
the Marshall 
sold’ chiefly as a politi 
Any 
that is 


of this 
(and 
Plan had to be 

Stop ¢ 


wise) program 


cal plan ymmunism" wise 


und urgently needed program 
‘sold’ on the wrong basis is always pre 
carious. In this instance, to be sure, the 


political aim had its place. That merely 


illustrates the fact that economics and 
politics always run together in large 
affairs, and that sound political aims 
cannot be served without economic un- 
derstanding. In this case the economic 
plan would have been necessary had 
there had been no ‘cold war.’ 

“I have wondered what was wrong 
with our schools, as to teaching eco- 
nomics, that could account for the per- 
vasive weakness of understanding among 
our adults. I surmised that there must 
be reasons beyond the control of pro- 
But to 


learn that teaching of economics as eco- 


fessional educators generally 
nomics, instead of increasing and im- 
proving, has actually fallen off quanti- 


tatively is startling : 


) Vt. Sturdhatin 


Chairman, 
Scholastic 





Teachers’ Guide to 


Congress at Work’ 


This Week, Sr. Scholastic, World Week; next week, Jr. Scholastic, Teacher Ed. 


General Aim 

Po: ive back- 
ground m how ¢ NETess ; ~allte- 
i . ] thinking ibout 


urrent issues, 


students a sufficient 


pre requisite 


, 
tizenship 


Assignment for Teachers 
Many of your 


ible to complete the 


students will not be 
form, “Who Rep- 
30, because they 
Dis- 


maps of 


resents Y uu? on page 
do not know tl 

trict. You can 
vour 


] Te al politic 


weir Congressional 
usually obtain 
District 
i] party headquarters. They 


from the 


ngressional 


ire also contained in the Congressional 
Directory. 


Governmer 


innually by the 


Office 


published 


+ > tty 
Printing 


Tools for Pupils 


Glossary (p. 25 
betical list of 


Congressional government 


texts. Here find simple but 


| 
accurate explanations of many terms 


which evade the aver ige student. e.Z., 


adjourn Sine die cl sure)” 


lotiur 
CLlovure > 


" 
senatorial courtesy 


References p. 29 


] 


| js 
pam 


Books 
t fur- 


phlets magazine articles for 
ther re " 
Index 2). You can find 


, 
to kr 1 hurry 


what 
want yw In 


vou ’ 
Issues Before 
t 


The 
recent 


lastic 


Congress. Consult 
ind forthcoming issues of Scho- 


Magazines. 


informational Articles 


While all articles in this issue are in- 
following are 
because t can be read by 


a quick introduction 


formationa] singled 
out 
pils who 
to the 
tioning of Congress 

This Is Your Congress (p 3). 
wth of ( 


pu- 


histor ind present-day func- 


Facts 


about the gi ongress since 


early th 


days—methods of election, quali- 


fications of Congressmen, salaries, pro- 


cedures in (¢ 


ongress 
Day (p. 8 4 
factual account by a Scholastic 
who shared the typical day of a Con- 
gressman from breakfast to 
Federal Government “Team” 


ot checks and balances 


A Congre ssmans 
editor 


bedtime. 
p. 12). 
A review 
Activity: Let 
reports ot the current session and clip 


check 


pupils study news 


examples of the and_ balance 


system 

What's the Matter 
p. 16). Specifi 
which been streamlined 
by the Reorganization Act of 1946 and 


what remains to be done, according to 


with Congress? 
1 

examples of ways in 

Congress has 


critics. 

Leaders of the 
(p. 20) 
Congressional leaders in the news 

Activity: Bi 
be expanded by pupils who consult the 
Congressional Directory or Current 
Biography or Who's Who in America 

They Work for Congress (p. 22). An 
people on the 


House and Senate 


Pictures and notes about 


: 
graphical notes can 


account of the many 


Editorial Board 
payroll of Congress, e.g., 


Magazines 

secretaries, 
clerks, chaplains, page boys, etc. 

Action Articles 
From Bill to Lau 
really live treatment of the complicated 
legislative Through pictures 
and text an actual law, which permits 
ioans for rural telephones through the 


(p. 5). Here is a 


proce SS 


Rural Electrification Administration, is 
carried from the time it is planned by 
a Congressman in his office to the time 
it is proclaimed a law by the Secretary 
ot State. 
Activity 
ind text with their study of a bill cur- 
rently before Congress. 
10). Committees are 
described. How 
and their 


considered 


Pupils can match picture 


Committees (p 


named and members 


are chosen relationships 
with Congress, are 
Activity 

appointed to follow the work of indi- 
committees, e.g., the Senate 
Relations, and 
report regularly on its progress. A simi- 
lar approach can be taken with such 
as The Third House (p. 11), 
an account of efforts to 
regulate them; Party Politics (p. 14), 
which the system 
and how it affects Congress 

Capital Face-lifting (p. 19). Activity 
Skill in reading floor plans can be de- 
veloped here 

You and Congress (p. 15). Activity 
A wall chart can be made listing Con- 
gressmen Senators in your local 
area and State. Their voting record on 
current issues can be charted. 

Reapportionment (p. 24). Activity 
Bar or broken line graphs can be con- 
structed by students to growth 
of population in your state compared 
with the country as a whole. The 
World Almanac offers the statistics. 


Class committees can be 


\ idual 


Committee on Foreign 


articles 


lobbies and 


analyzes two-party 


and 


show 





Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Riches of the Veld (p. 9) 


This film-story is based on the sound 
motion picture, “Riches of the Veld 
(South Africa),” from the United World 
Films series, The Earth and Its Peoples. 
The cover pictures, 
three-page article, and the one-page 
quiz, “How Am I Doing?” on page 12. 

The film-story may be used in con- 
junction with the “Storm Centers” arti- 
cle on South-West Africa, on page 13. 
South-West Africa was mandated to the 
Union of South Africa by the League 
of Nations. South Africa has refused 
the United Nations’ request to put this 
mandated territory into the U. N. trus- 
teeship svstem 

The next film-story unit will be: the 


Po Vallev of Italy, March 1. 


unit consists of 


Geographic Concept 


In lands with mild, Mediterranean- 
type climate, plus other resources such 


is mineral wealth, people can develop 
and vigorous economy. 
The veld, South Africa’s grassy interior 
plateau, is good grazing and farming 
land. Beneath the soil are resources of 
diamonds and gold. Many families of 
European descent have settled in the 
veld region. The chief city, Johannes- 
burg, is large and modern. 


a prosperous 


Objective 

To show how the natural riches of the 
veld region have been used, during a 
century of occupation by Europeans, to 
develop a major farming and mining 


irea 


Activities 

Using a globe (or a map that shows 
Europe, Asia, and Africa), show how 
the settlement of South Africa was re- 
lated to the world-wide era of explora- 
tion and discovery at the beginning of 
the Renaissance. Trace voyages of Por- 
tuguese their search for 
1 route around Africa to the spices and 
other riches of Asia. Point out early 
Dutch interests in the Far East. Show 
the importance of a supply-point at the 
tip of Africa, about halfway along the 
route to the Spice Islands, for the slow 
sailing vessels of 300 vears ago. Men 


navigators in 


tioning the building of Britain’s empire 
in India and other Eastern areas in the 
18th century, point out reasons for the 
rise of British interest in the South Afri- 
can region in the late 18th century. 

On a map of Africa, point out the re- 
where people of European de- 
scent have settled in large numbers. 
What facts of geography help explain 


gions 


IN THIS ISSSUE 

Every week World Week takes you 
on a tour of interesting and important 
lands all’ over the earth—the lands 
where history is being made. 

In this issue, for example, World 
Week not only “covers” the globe in its 
news (“Quick Look at the 
News,” page 5, and “World News in 
Review.” pages 6-8), but also brings 
you longer articles on regions in four 
continents. The Union of South Africa 
is the subject of the film-story unit on 
pages 9-12, and this week’s “Storm 
Centers” topic is South-West Africa, 
page 13. The major foreign article this 
week is on Finland, page 14-15. On 
page 23 is an article on Trinidad, an 
island off the coast of South America. 

For the U. S. scene, see the articles 
on the forthcoming Federal 
(pages 16-17), and on the Navajo In- 
dians (pages 20-21). 

Other regular features include: let- 
ters from students, page 4; crossword 
puzzle, page 18; vocational guidance 
article, page 19; quiz and vocabulary 
section, p. 24; sports, page 25; health 
article, page 26; “Ask Gay Head (social 
guidance), and “Think It Through!” 
(logic), page 29; stamps and movies 
page 30. 


section 


census 








the location of these settlements? (I 
available, use topographical, rainfall, 
and climatic maps to show why tem- 
perate South Africa and the highlands 
of East Africa proved attractive to Euro 
peans. ) 

Compare the life, climate, and prod 
ucts of South Africa with other regions 
of “Mediterranean” climate, 
Greece and southern California. Com- 
pare the veld country with other great 
stock-grazing regions, such as the west 
ern prairie of the U. S. or the pampa of 
Argentina. 

Make a bar graph or “pie” chart to 
compare the number of people of Euro- 
pean descent in South Africa with those 
of other races. 

On an outline map of South Africa, 
draw the boundaries of the four prov- 
inces of South Africa. Label each. 

Look up “Oom Paul” Kruger, Cecil 
Rhodes, Dr. Leander Jameson, Jan 
Christian Smuts. What part did each 
play in the history of South Africa? 

Read the article (most of it is in pic- 
ture-form), “South Africa Enshrines Pio- 
neer Heroes,” in the January 16 issue of 
Life magazine. Give a short report to 
the class on the Voortrekkers. 


such als 


Questions for Discussion 

What is the British Commonwealth 
of Nations? How is it possible for South 
Africa and India to be constantly squab- 
bling in the United Nations, and still 
belong to the Commonwealth as equal 
members? 

Look at the picture of Johannesburg 
on the cover. How do you explain the 
rise of this large and modern city in the 
interior of Africa? 

What are the resources (farm and 
mineral) of the veld countrv? How have 
they affected the life and history of the 
veld region? 


References 
See “Tools for Teachers,” W.W., Jan. 
18, p. 2-T. 


Counting 150,000,000 Noses 

(p. 16) 
Digest of the Article 

Since 1790 our Federal Government 
has been conducting a census every 10 
vears. Information collected by enumera- 
tors includes not only the number of 
people but also facts about business, 
agriculture, and other aspects of our life. 
All facts given to enumerators are strictly 
confidential and voluntary 
has been traditional. Our Bureau of the 
Census is now engaged in training gov- 
ernment workers from Latin America in 
preparation for Latin-American census 
activities, 


cooperation 


Aims 
1. To develop an understanding of 
the importance of the census for 
(a) determining the allotment of rep- 
sentatives in the U. S. House of 
Representatives; 
(b) as a basis for Federal and state 
laws; 
(c) as guides to action by 
ment, business, and individuals; 


govern- 


as the common knowledge of all 
citizens to aid them in under- 
standing their country. 


(d) 


2. To develop skills in interpreting 
graphs, collecting statistics, and finding 
basic facts about our country. 

3. To help make the Census of 1950 
encouraging students to 
discuss the census with their families 
and to prepare their families for the 
enumerators. 


successful by 


Discussion Questions 

l. If we were to describe the United 
States, what are some of the statistical 
facts we would need to have? What are 
some of the ways in which facts about 





12-T 


our people and the nation’s resources 


are useful? 

2. What can you do to make the cen- 
1950 can 
discuss with parents the importance of 


sus of iccurate? (Children 
the census and the confidential nature 


of any information given to enumera- 


tors.) 


Activities 

1. Have the pupils keep work books 
or make a display of newspaper clip- 
pings, public speeches, magazine arti 
which 
students should 
be encouraged to trace facts back to the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States 

2. Make a collection of 
items and magazine 
Bureau and plans for the 
1950 Census. What predictions do these 
rials 


cles, and advertisements use 


census tacts 


Superior 


newspaper! 
irticles telling about 
the ( ensus 


include 
1950? 


mate ibout probable find- 
ings in 
, 


3. Through class discussion explore 
the kinds of questions about people that 


the 


may ask and from the dis- 


deve lop the 
questionnaire for 
ot the 


isked may 


census 


cussion basis ta simple 


studving the charac- 
class. Some of 
deal with the number 


teristics the ques 


tions 
of bovs and girls in the class, their ages, 
the states in which thev were born. the 

*s or countries where their 
} 


born, 


parents 
the occupation of the 


ents, the number 


were par- 
of families with cars, 

4 committee can be 
isked to refine and the 
inquiry blank; another gr mav do 
of the 


summary 


television sets. ete 
mimeograph 
up 

member 


the interviewing. Each 


class can then make his own 
f the 
tables, charts, 
4. Have the 
showing the number of states in 
the Union in 1790, 1840, and other cen- 
sus vears. By charts or silhouettes 
of Uncle size of the total 


population for each of the vears. These 


information 


ind 


with appropriate 

) 

illustrations 
| 

pup! s prepare a series of 


maps 


} 
Dal 


Sam show the 


maps may be worked out as part of each 
pupil's notebook or as large display 

Discuss various social and eco- 
trends related to the size of the 


is measured by the number of 


posters 
nomic 
nation 
> 1 ly ] 
states and total population 
5. Arrange for a school poster contest 
make both 


pupils and the public aware of the cen- 


with slogans designed to 


A few possibilities along this line 
ire: “There Are Both Sense and Cents 
in a Good Census”: “Don't Forget the 
Such 


posted in the community 


Sus. 


Us in Census.” posters can be 
the best ones 
may be reproduced in the local news- 
papers. The project can take on broad 


citizenship aspects 


Further Teaching Aids 

The foregoing aids on teaching the 
census have been adapted from We 
Count in 1950, a bulletin issued by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, which is 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


February 8, 1950 

World affairs article: United 
foreign policy in the Far East 

National article: Should tl 

S. trv to build a hvdrogen bomb? 

Storm Center: The Saar. 

Regular features ‘Quick Look at the 
News.” “World News in Review.” “Ask 
Gav Head,” “Think It Through!” “Say 
What You Please!” “Movie Check List.” 


’ 


States 


affairs ie 


sports, ete 





expected to reach school administrators 
It is not possible to put a 

It is 
circu 


in February 
copy in the hands of every teacher 


} 


tl school copy be 


suggested t 
lated. If vou 
the end of 
vour request to Bureau of the Census, 
U. S. Department Wash 


D.C. Please give name of school. 


has not received 


} ! 
school 


me Dy I ebruary address 
t Commerce 


ington 


Finland (p. 14) 
Digest of the Article 


Finland is a republic the size of Mon- 
tuna, with a population of four million. 
It is heavily forested and its chief ex- 
Although only 


of the land is arable 


ports are wood produc ts 
nine per cent ove! 
half the population is engaged in agri- 
culture. Land 


tributed with only 


wnhership is widely dis- 
six per cent of the 
farm population tenant farmers 

rhe Finns were 
12th 


desire 


conquered by Sweden 
but developed a 
When 


Russia in a 


in the century 


strong independence 
was deteated by 
1SO9, Finland 
Efforts to 


were mostly 


Sweden 


war in was ceded to 
Russifv” the Finns 
1917, the 


ir chance for independ 


Russia 
unsuccessful. In 
Finns seized th 
ence during the Bolshevik revolution in 
Russia. When World War IL broke out, 
the Russians made demands on Finland 
war. The Finns lost 
When the 
vaded Russia they were joined by the 
it to regain their lost 
defeated 


again. They give up valuable nickel de 


which resulted in 


valuable territories Nazis in 


Finns, who sougl 
territories The Finns were 
posits in the north and pledged to pay 
reparations to Russia. 

Since the end of World War II, the 
Finns have been subjected to Russian 


economic and political pressure 
Aim 

To have students understand the his- 
torical background of the relationship 


between Finland and Russia and its im- 
plications for the Western democracies. 


Assignment 

1. Construct a chronology ladder in 
which the bottom rung is: “Finland con- 
quered by Sweden in the 12th century,” 
and each rung leading to “Finland to- 
day,” is a step in Finland’s political his- 
tory. 

2. Hew do Finns earn a living? How 
is their relationship with Russia influ- 
enced by their geographic position? 

3. Describe Finland’s role in World 
War II 


Discussion Questions 

1. Since Finland joined the Nazis in 
the war against Russia, Finland deserves 
neither help nor sympathy from West 
ern democracies. Do you agree? Defend 
vour point of view. 

2. Why 
classroom, spend any time on the rela- 
tions between Finland and Russia? 


should we, in an American 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to “How Am I Doing?” (p. 12) 


from Mary Young: Union 
Atrica, 
veld 


corm 


Letter 
of South Africa 
Johannesburg, mile 
cattle (livestock 
Witwatersrand 


1 A 
Commonwealth 
( fic ld 

orange, Rand 
Kimbo rley 


pasture 
gold two 
diamonds 

Il. Where Is It? Capetown, A 
Mt sburg B, ¢ l veld 

If. Photoquiz:; A. Afrikaans 
Netherlands ), English. B. Bantu 
ma oritvy, do most of the 


South Africa 


Johan- 


Holland 
before 
the great heavy 


work n 


Answers to “What Do You Know?” 
(p. 24) 


l. Finland: A. a-2, b-5, ¢-1, d-4 
. 4 b-2 
Il. Neap Interpretation 1-T, 2-F, 
1-1, 5-NS 
lil virst 


Arizona 
jowe Iry (ete.), 


Americans’: Navajo, reserva- 
blankets or 


sheep or 


tion, sand rugs o1 


silver goats o1 
cattle or horses, corn or wheat or potatoes 
or beans or mnelons or squash or alfalfa 
irrigated 

IV. Trinidad Great Britain 
close to the coast of South America, half- 


island, 


million, India, asphalt. 

V. Census: a-2, b-4. 

Word Game (It’s Later 
Think! ): a-2, b-3, c-5, d-4, e-1. 


You 


Phan 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 13-T 
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I; Is with great pleasure that Ford 
Motor Company assumes the exclusive 
sponsorship and direction of the Indus- 
trial Arts Awards, so ably conducted by 
the Scholastic Magazines for the past 
three years. During this time the num- 
ber of entries has increased each year, 
reaching approximately 4,200 in 1949. 


In bringing this program to the 
attention of eligible students, and en- 
couraging their participation therein, 
Ford Motor Company recognizes the 
essential role played by teachers in its 
earlier success. It is earnestly hoped 
that this valued cooperation may be 
continued and expanded in a program 
dedicated to the same high objec- 
tives and purposes as have char- 
acterized the Awards in the past. 


FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1950 FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


ELIGISLE STUDENTS: 
Boys and girls in the}7th through the 12th grades in any school (public, 
parochial, private). Must be enrolled in at least one shop or drawing 
course. There is no entry fee. 


AWARDS CLASSIFICATION: 
There are more than 40 separate classifications. Major divisions include: 


METAL WORK © WOOD WORK e¢ = ELECTRICAL WORK 
DRAWING ¢ MACHINE SHOP ¢ PLASTICS 


PRIZES: 
Cash prizes ranging up to $100 are offered in the various groups and 
classifications. Winner in each division will be awarded a GRAND 
PRIZE of a three-day, all-expense visit to the famous Ford Rouge 
Plant and Detroit. 


Entries in the 1950 Ford Industrial Arts Awards must be submitted 
by June 20th. For full information, entry blank, etc., use this coupon 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 

Ford Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 

Please send me full information and entry blank for the 1950 Ford Motor Company Industrial 
Arts Awards. 
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REMEMBER 


e ¢ © if your original writing 


e ¢ © is to be read 


e © © and carefully considered 


e ¢ © by the distinguished 
judges 


REMEMBER 


e © ¢ for the Regional Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards 


REMEMBER 


© © © your entries must be 
mailed 


REMEMBER 


e © © with the entry blank filled 
out properly 


REMEMBER 


© © © to the newspaper sponsors 


REMEMBER 


e @ @ by February 15 


e © ¢ otherwise 


REMEMBER 


© ¢ ¢ mail your “brain waves” 
prose or verse 


REMEMBER 


e © also with the completed 
entry blank 


REMEMBER 


e ¢ © by March 1 (final national 
deadline) 


REMEMBER 
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Say What 41-You Please! 





| 
| 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address: Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th St., New York 3, N.Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I wish to thank you for publishing 
my letter in “Say What You Please!” 
last fall. I received letters from your 
readers from every state in the U. S.— 
altogether over 160 letters! 

I did my best to find a pen-pal among 
my friends for everyone who wrote me, 
until one day I received 43 letters in 
one day. Then I had to write to the 
Dominion, a daily paper here, to find 
other young New Zealanders who 
wanted pen-friends in the U. S. I hope 
those students whose letters I passed 
on wil! find that their new friends 
write regularly. 

I should like to tell you also how 
pleased I am with my new friends in 
the U. S. I have had several letters 
from some U. S. teen-agers and am 
very impressed with their life 
school program as a whole. I even re- 
ceived a letter from a girl in the Philip- 
pines who reads your magazine. 

Through my 
acquiring a great stamp collection, and 
I am thrilled to see a new 
stamp. I have taken with 
your lovely writing paper with designs 
or initials on it. Our stationery is not 
nearly so pretty. The Christmas cards 
I received from the U. S. just 
beautiful. Already I have léarned so 
many things about your country, but 
look forward to learning much more. 

Janette L. Craven 
Dannevirke, New 


and 


correspondence I am 


alwavs 


been most 


were 


Zealand 


Editor's Note: Janette enclosed with her 
letter the addresses of the following 
young New Zealanders who would 
like to correspond with our readers: 

Miss J. Spencer (c/o Louissons Ltd., 
P. O. Box 6, Nelson, New Zealand) 
wishes to correspond with a boy and 
girl of 19. 

Miss E. Tobin (60 Cole St. 
ton, New Zealand) 
spond with a boy and girl of 17. 

Miss Florence Ward (401 Karamu 
Rd., Hastings, Hawkes Bay, New 
Zealand) wishes to correspond with a 
boy of 16. 

Miss Judith Morris (142 Hutt Rd., 
Petone, Wellington, New Zealand) 


Master- 


wishes to corre- 


wishes to correspond with a boy and 
girl of 18. 


Miss Pamela Boneham (Box 526, 
Palmerston North, New Zealand) wishes 
to correspond with boys or girls from 
19 to 25. 


Mr. Graham C. Palmer (“Bushy 
Park,” Kopuaranga R. D., Masterton, 
Wairarapa, New Zealand) wishes to 
correspond with girls of 16 or 17. 


Miss Molly Brown (c/o Dannevirke 
Electric Power Board, Dannevirke, 
New Zealand) wishes to correspond 
with boys and girls from 19 to 24. 


Mr. K. R. Gay, Physical Director of 
a Y.M.C.A. group, wishes to find boys 
or girls to correspond with some of his 
members. His address is P. O. 46, Nel- 
son, New Zealand. 


Dear Editor: 

The drawing of the filmstrip which 
heads your “Following the Films” col- 
umn (see Jan. 11 contains sev- 
eral errors which none of your readers 
has reported. The film, since it has 
sprocket holes on both sides, must be a 
35-millimeter film. Yet you show three 
sprocket holes to a frame. Thirty-five 
millimeter film has four sprocket holes 
to a frame. 

As if this were not bad enough, you 
have the images on the film drawn in 
such a way that the film would have 
to be run through a projection machine 
horizontally in order to appear on the 
screen right side up. On top of all this, 
unless you were to use a filmstrip ma- 
chine, you would find that your pic- 
tures would be very hard to see— 
for in motion-picture film, the picture 
must change only slightly from frame 
it will blur. 

Jim Buchtell 
Avon Park, Fla. 


issue ) 


to frame or 


Editor's Note: Our “eagle eye” from 
Florida is so right! We plead “guilty” to 
an advanced case of “artistic license.” 
In behalf of the unscientific design 
which column, our 
Art Director explains that all artists 
worth their salt frequently take the 
facts of life and rearrange them to 
point up the main meaning of their 
pictures. However, she adds, if Jim— 
or any other movie experts among our 
readers—would like to design us a col- 
umn “head” that is both scientific and 
artistic, we'll welcome all contributions. 


heads our movie 





Quick Look at the News 





INSIDE WORLD WEEK: World Court consulted on 
South-West Africa stalemate (p. 13). Ungle Sam prepares for 
C Day” (Census Day) (p. 16). Russia turns the screw on 
Finland (p. 14). IN NEWS PAGES (pp. 6-8)—Congress 
squelches oleo tax and Korean aid; Truman wants some “lux- 
ury” taxes ended; Russian walkouts bring U. N. crisis; TV is 
cheaper; “Hap” Arnold dies; Hiss convicted; AP says censor- 
ship walls are rising; coal problem near showdown 


““HALF-BITS’’ FOR NICKELS? Congressman Wright 
Patman of Texas says our small change is out-of-date. He 
wants the U. S. Mint to coin a “half-bit” piece (worth six and 
a quarter cents) because a nickel won't buy much any more 

WW. Jan. 11, p. 5). A bill introduced by Patman in Con- 
gress also calls for coining of a “one-bit” piece, worth 12 and 
a half cents 


THE TALLEST GROWS TALLER: The quarter-mile- 
high Empire State Building, world’s tallest building, will soon 
be 199 feet higher. A tower will be added to house several 
television transmitters 


IMPROPER BOSTONIANS: Brink's, Inc., is an 
armored-car business that hauls millions of dollars worth of 
payrolls every day for companies throughout the country. On 
the night of January 17, five employes were counting money 
in Brink’s Boston garage. Suddenly seven gunmen wearing 
Halloween masks appeared. They tied up the employes, 
scooped $1,500,000 in cash and checks into burlap sacks, and 
vanished. It was the biggest loss in a holdup in 15 years. Up 
to our press time an army of 3,000 police hadn’t found a trace 
of the bandits. Only consolation: the robbers left a million 
dollars that they couldn’t carry away. (“Don’t get ideas! It’s 
still true—crime doesn’t pay. ) 


PN 


“Wide World photo 
THIS HOLY-YEAR PILGRIM, Michele Cappuccilli, walked 
50 miles to Rome from Pontinia, Italy, carrying chains 
and a wooden cross as signs of penitence. “Viva la 
verita” (long live the truth) is written on the cross. He 
walked barefoot across Rome from St. John Lateran’s to 
St. Peter's. Roman Catholics from all over the world are 
visiting Rome this year (WW. Dec. 14, p. 8). 


Wide Werld phot: 


“BIG MO” LOSES A BATTLE: The only U.S. battle 
ship in active service is temporarily inactive. The Missouri 
is stuck on a mudbank in Chesapeake Bay. She came to grief 
an hour after leaving Baltimore January 17 on her first trip 
under a new skipper, Capt. William D. Brown. In the photo 
above, 19 tugs are giving their all without budging the 
45,000-ton battlewagon. The Navy is waiting for the next 
peak tide, February 2, before trying to refloat “Big Mo.” 
That event should put Mr. Groundhog in the shade on his 
one big day of the year. 


MADE IN U. S. A, Nearly nine tenths of the newsprint 
paper used in the U. S. comes from Canada. The page you 
are reading was printed on Canadian newsprint. Fast-grow- 
ing southern pine trees of the U.S. can be used to make 
newsprint, too. In the 1930's a factory for this purpose 
opened in Texas. Last month the South’s second newsprint 
plant, near Birmingham, Alabama, started rolling. Southern 
newspaper publishers will be the chief customers. Other 
news of paper and pulp: (1) Chemists have found a way to 
make paper out of the millions of discarded railroad ties that 
are now left to rot. (2) A brand-new woodpulp industry is 
expected to be born in the Rocky Mountain region, as the 
result of the U. S. Government's offer to sell 4,565,000 cords 
of evergreen timber—enough to pave a 32-foot-wide road 
4,000 miles long. The trees, ruined by bark beetles, are in 
four national forests in Colorado. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

SPAIN—Times are tough in Spain. The country is so near 
famine that part of the national gold reserve has been posted 
as security for a U. S. bank loan to buy wheat. But in some 
other ways Spain is doing better. In 1946, to show it dis- 
approved of Franco’s totalitarian rule, the U.N. asked all 
member-countries to call their ambassadors home from 
Spain. The U.S. and most other countries did so. Now, it 
seems, the U. S. wants to backtrack. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson says our Government favors ending the U. N. ban 
on normal relations with Spain. Is this a step toward wel- 
coming outcast Spain back into the family of nations? 


ENDQUOTE: Vice-President Alben W. Barkley, well 
known newlywed (WW. Nov. 30, p. 7): “I have started a 
trend in this country. There have been more outstanding 
weddings since I was married on December 18 than in 
any similar period in the history of the United States- 
Clark Gable, Mayor William O’Dwyer, Miss America, Dick 
Tracy.” 





CONGRESS AT WORK 


OLEO AND KOREA. The sec- 
ond session of the 81st Congress 
moves into high gear as it begins 
its second month. 
Here are the highlights of action during 
the first month, most of which was taken 
up with getting committee work or- 
ganized: 

MARGARINE TAXES. The Senate 
passed, 56-16, a bill to repeal taxes on 
oleomargarine. These taxes have been 
in effect since 1886. A similar bill was 
passed by the House last year. A con- 
ference committee is meeting to iron 
out the differences between the two 
bills. 

Both bills eliminate the tax of 10 
cents a pound on colored margarine and 
one-quarter of a cent on uncolored 
margarine, as well as special license fees 
required of margarine manufacturers 
and distributors. 

Fourteen states forbid the sale of 
yellow margarine. These state regula- 
tions will not be affected by the repeal 
of Federal margarine taxes. 

AID TO KOREA. The Truman Ad- 
ministration suffered its first defeat on 
an important foreign policy measure 
since 1939, but it seemed likely that 
the defeat was only temporary. The 
House voted down, 193-191, a proposal 
for $60,000,000 in aid to the new re- 
public of Korea. 

President Truman and Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson both protested the 
House defeat of the Korean aid bill, 
and observers believe that another vote 
will be taken on the measure soon. 
Apparently, Representatives who op- 
pose the Administration’s refusal to aid 
the Chinese Nationalist government in 
its defense of the Island of Formosa, as 
well as those opposed to large-scale for- 
eign aid, combined to defeat the bill. 
But Administration leaders in the House 
predict that the bill will eventually be 
accepted. 

eee 


HOW MUCH TAXES? President 
Truman sent to Congress last 
week proposals for decreasing 
some Federal taxes and increas- 
ing others. 
The President’s tax program for 1950 
will receive careful and critical atten- 
tion from the House Ways and Means 
Committee and Congress generally. 
Mr. Truman called for: 

1. Reduction of certain excise taxes. 
Excise taxes are those placed by the 
Federal Government on the manufac- 
ture, sale, or use of goods or services. 
Excise taxes on liquor, tobacco, and 
playing cards have been in effect for 
more than 50 years. Others, on trans- 
portation, long-distance telephone and 
telegraph, and “luxury” items such as 
furs and jewelry, are more recent. Many 
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THE IMPORTANT TRENDS |* 





Should Uncle Sam Make 
THE HYDROGEN BOMB? 


(in next week’s issue) 











excise taxes were established because 
of wartime needs of the Government for 
more money, as well as the need to dis- 
courage the use of scarce non-essential 
items in wartime. 

The President referred to these latter 
taxes in particular and said they should 
be reduced. If this is carried out by 
Congress, it will cost less for you to 
buy a railroad ticket (now taxed 15 
per cent) or a watch (now taxed 20 
per cent). 

2. Plugging “loopheles.” Mr. Tru- 
man said that any loss in revenue from 
reduction of excise taxes should be 
made up by plugging “loopholes” in 
our present income tax laws. He gave 
five examples of how he felt corpora- 
tions or individuals were escaping taxes 
because of particular provisions of pres- 
ent laws. Congress is already consider- 
ing certain of these. 

3. Increase in corporation taxes. 
The President proposed a tax increase 
for corporations earning more than 
$50,000 a year, and an increase in in- 
heritance taxes and taxes on large gifts. 
This increase, said Mr. Truman, should 
aim at raising one billion dollars more 
revenue. For smaller corporations (earn- 
ing less than $50,000 a year), the 
President suggested some reduction in 
income taxes. 

There appears to be strong agreement 
in Congress that wartime excise taxes 
should be reduced or eliminated. But 
there is certain to be opposition to in- 
creasing taxes of any kind at this time. 


Ford Custom DeLuxe Fordor 


REVIEW 


RUSSIA BOYCOTTS U.N. The 
Russians have been walking in 
and out of the United Nations as 
if it were a revolving door. 
But this time it seems to be different. 
They walked out on January 13 and 
have stayed out ever since. This time, 
too, they are boycotting not only the 
Security Council but each of the U.N. 
bodies. 

It started on January 10. On that day, 
the U. N. Security Council held its first 
meeting of the new year. The delegates 
to the Council take turns each month 
in serving as chairman. In January it 
was the turn of Dr. T. F. Tsiang of 
Nationalist China to preside. 

As soon as the session opened, Soviet 
delegate Yakov Malik announced that 
he would not participate until the rep- 
resentative of Nationalist China (“a per- 
son who represents nobody”) is expelled 
and is replaced by a representative of 
the Chinese Communist government. “I 
cannot remain at this table,” he said, 
“but shall leave the chamber.” And he 
did. 

Of the 11 members in the Security 
Council, only five have recognized the 
Chinese Communists. They are Russia, 
Yugoslavia, Britain, India, and Norway. 

On January 12, when the Council 
took up Russia’s resolution to oust 
Nationalist China, the Soviet delegate 
reappeared. A vote was taken on Fri- 
day. The Russian resolution was de- 
feated six to three. 

Again the Russians trailed out of the 
Council. This time, they said, they 
would not return until the Chinese 
Nationalist delegate was unseated. 

Since then the Russians have ex- 
tended their boycott to all U. N. organs 
on which Chinese Nationalists are rep- 





resented. To date, they have staged 
“walk-outs” from the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Military Staff Committee, and vari- 
ous Economic and Social Council 
groups. 

What's Behind It: This walk-out is 
considered more serious than the one 
in 1946 when the Soviet delegate Andrei 
Gromyko became “annoyed” by Iran’s 
complaint against Russia. At that time 
Russia’s representative boycotted only 
the Security Council but attended other 
U.N. meetings. 

A grim view of the situation is taken 
by U.N. officials. Secretary-general 
Trygve Lie called this development “the 
gravest crisis” in the history of the world 
organization. 

Many observers are at a loss to under- 
stand Russia’s position. They believe 
that eventually the Chinese Commu 
nists would have been admitted to 
membership on the Council anyway. 
But by their bullying tactics the Rus- 
sians seem to be defeating their own 


purpose 


IN THE 48 STATES 


MORE PRESSURE ON “DEAR 
OLD DAD.” The big cut in 
prices of television sets is good 
news for youth who've been 
coaxing for family TV sets. 
Che television boom was given another 
big boost last month when manufactur- 
ers of TV sets 1950 
prices would continue to tumble down. 
More parents in areas with telecasting 
weakened under increased 
from children and teen-agers 
and used this new “priee 


announced that 


stations 
pressure 
who seized 
cut” argument. 

Manufacturers said their new 
would win more customers from families 
with lower incomes than those who for- 
merly could buy TV sets. 

Some of the price reductions: RCA’s 
16-inch table set is now $299.95. Fif- 
teen months ago a comparable RCA set 
cost about $500. Philco’s 12%-inch 
table model is now $199.95, about $65 
less than last year. Hallicrafters 12h- 
inch model is priced at $199, a reduc- 
tion of $40. A General Electric table 
model with 10-inch screen sold in 


prices 





March, 4949, for $239.95. A compar- 
able GE model now sells for $179.95. 
Westinghouse’s 16-inch set which sold 
last year for $375.00 is now $299.95. 

Admiral, Motorola, Emerson, Zenith, 
and others also announced “sensational” 
new low prices. 

Poor Dad! 

eee 


AIR WAR HERO. General of 
the Air Force Henry H. (“Hap”) 
Arnold, commander of the Army 
Air Forces in World War II, is 
dead at the age of 63. 
An untimely heart attack struck down 
the man who was the spark-plug of the 
United States’ great aerial combat team 
that helped bring Germany and Japan 
to their knees. 

General Arnold retired after the war 
to live happily with his family on a 
cattle ranch near Sonoma, Calif. 

The future aviation leader was born 
at Gladwyne, Pa., in 1887, and was 
graduated from West Point in 1909. 
(His three sons later graduated from 
West Point, too). As a young Lieuten- 
ant he studied with the famous Wright 
brothers at Dayton, Ohio, and qualified 
for a pilot's license. 

From 19]1 until World War II he 
was an active flier, completing hundreds 
of hazardous flights and served 
throughout World War I. 

Appointed chief of the Air Corps in 
1939, General Arnold organized a tre 
mendous training and expansion pro 
gram long before the U.S. entered the 
war Later he instrumental in 
organizing the fleet of giant B-29 Super 
fortresses which from their base on 
Guam and Saipan devastated Japanese 
cities. 


was 


1950 CARS ON PARADE 


With the display of the new General 
Motors cars at the GM Mid-Century 
Motorama in New York in January, 
American families have a broad 
choice of 1950 models in autos. 
Shown are GM's Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
and Pontiac. New Chrysler, Dodge, 
Ford, others, appeared recently. 


: ate - ; j 
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THE COURTS DECIDE 


HISS FOUND GUILTY. Alger 
Hiss, 45, a former official of the 
U. S. State Department, has been 
found guilty on two counts of per- 
jury (giving false testimony). 
A jury of eight women and four men 
decided, on the basis of the evidence 
presented in a Federal court trial, that 
Hiss lied under oath: 

(1) When he denied that he had 
given secret State Department docu 
ments to Whittaker Chambers, a self- 
admitted former Soviet spy; and 

(2) When he denied that he had 
seen Chambers between January 1, 
1937 and August 17, 1948. 

This was the second trial of Hiss on 
the same charges. The first trial, in the 
summer of 1949, ended in no verdict 
when twelve jurors were unable to agree 
whether Hiss was guilty or innocent. 

By convicting Hiss the jury found him 
guilty of passing U.S. government se 
crets to a Communist spy ring in 1938, 
when he was a high official in the State 
Department. However, he will not be 
tried as a spy because of the three-year 
statute of limitations (which bars prose 
cution for certain criminal acts com 
mitted more than three years before a 
charge is brought) 


U. S$. AND THE WORLD 


BARRIERS TO NEWS. Instead 

of tumbling down, the walls of 

censorship are continuing to rise. 

Such is the disheartening report recently 
made by the Associated Press. 

This American news agency has been 
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making world-wide surveys on censor- 
ship for several years. Its latest report 
shows that the situation has grown 
worse during the last six months. 
Censorship is the control by govern- 
ment authorities over what news may 
or may not be printed or distributed. 
The extent of censorship varies in 
different countries. The worst offenders 
ire Russia and the Soviet satellites. Next 
come Spain, Portugal, and Argentina. 
In contrast the AP survey reports that 
great freedom is granted to the press 
the 
Scandinavia, 
the 


ind = foreign 
United States, France 
Switzerland, Italy 
British Commonwealth.” 

Following are highlights of the sur- 
mditions in various areas 


cor respondents in 


and most of 


veyv o1 


Germany: Few restrictions are im- 


posed by Western occupation powers 


Press in Eastern Germany is “Russian- 
controlled.” 

Spain and Portugal: 
papermen consider themselves virtually” 
working for the government. Foreign 
Correspondents are held accountable 


“false” they from 


Spain’s news- 


for any news send 
Spain. 
Portugal's press is under the thumb 
it the Salazar government.’ 
Iron curtain countries: In 
enusorship has grown more severe dur- 
ing the last six months. Even the state 
of the may come under the 
censor’s blue pencil Western -cor- 
Moscow find it 


out news unfavorable to 


Russia 


weather 


re spondents in 


] 


ible to send 


impos- 


the Stalin regime.” 
Broadly 

the Soviet 

Hungary 
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the same conditions hold in 
satellite states of Bulgaria 
Poland, and Czech- 
China 
reporters from 


Rumania 
Communist 
restricted to 
that have rec ognized the Chi 
Com 
Japan: 


hp on 


news 
coverage 18 
countries 
unist regime 
The 


foreign ¢ rrespondents.’ 


The’Seé 
censor- 
Jap- 


ivoid mate- 


nation “has no 
nese editors are careful to 
rial that might be 


to the 


considered offensive 
Allied occupation authorities 
tried to re- 


news 


have 
] 


espondents to 
ficialls ‘leased bv the 


Middle East: he 


Euvpt has been one of the 


Burma: “Censors 
strict toreig orr 

rovernment.” 
censorship in 
> severest zy 
Nothing considered unfriendly to Egypt 
of the ct 


strict in 


illowed out yuntrv. Censor 


Iran.’ Israel 
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too, still clings to wartime restraints 


Censorship, which started there during 
the Palestine war is being continued. It 
is occasionally extended to non-military 
news. 

Argentina: “All newspapers are un 
der indirect pressure through the gov- 
ernment’s control of newsprint imports 
4 new ‘law of disrespect’ has made it 
risky for the news that 


press to carry 


Harris & Ewing 


Latest photo of President Truman’‘s Cabinet: (Clockwise from left) Sec’'y of 
Interior Oscar L. Chapman, Sec’y of Commerce Charles Sawyer, Vice-Presi- 
dent Alben W. Barkley, Sec'y of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, Sec’y of Agriculture 
Charles F. Brannan, Postmaster General Jesse M. Donaldson, Sec’y of De- 
fense Louis A. Johnson, Sec’y of State Dean G.. Acheson, Mr. Truman, Sec’y 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder, Attorney General J. Howard McGrath. 


might be considered disrespectful to 
President Peron others in the 
government.” 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


TO DIG OR NOT TO DIG? That 

is the question faced by 90,000 

coal miners, while the public 

wonders what President Truman 

and John L. Lewis will do next. 

How and whether there would be coal 

for heating homes or making steel or 

running railroads has been a week-by- 
week puzzle for many months 

Here are a few facts and events you 

should know if you are to follow the 


and 


puzzling headlines: 

1. The contract between the UMW 
and coal operators expired June 30 1949 

2. The slogan of the UMW 
ways been “no contract, no work.’ 

3. John L. Lewis has not followed 
that slogan since last summer. Instead 
at Mr ‘suggestion’, the miners 
have worked contract, but 
only three full-time weeks 
of the 
weeks, or not at all. 

4. The UMW 
ton royalty payment for the 


has al- 


Lewis 
without a 
and the rest 
two- or three-day 


time either 


is asking a 35-cent a 
union's 
welfare and pension fund, an increase 
mn The pension and wel 


f 15 cents at 
fare fund which grew out of the 20 
cents a ton royalty under the expired 
contract is used up. The operators are 
now not making any 
into the fund 

5. The Taft-Hartley Act 
that “whenever in the opinion of the 
President” a strike or threatened strike 
imperils the national health or safety, 


more payments 


prov ides 


he may seek an injunction (court order) 
compelling strikers to return to work for 
eighty days. After that they may legally 
strike. The President has the right to 


decide whether there is, or is not, a crisis 


6. Many public officials as well as 
the coal operators have insisted there is 
a “crisis” or emergency. The President 
(who has asked for repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and prefers not to use it) 
has answered from time to time that he 
does not believe there is a national 
emergency. 

7. Shortly after Christmas John L. 
Lewis called a strike—that is, “sug- 
gested” that the miners not return to 
work. Then later he “suggested” they 
return to a three-day week. As we go to 
press 60,000 of the UMW’s 400,000 
miners refused to go back to work at alt. 

Is there a crisis? Are the miners in 
“revolt” against Mr. Lewis? Will President 
President Truman ask for an injunction? 
Are the operators right when they say 
John L. Lewis has no right to decide how 
many days each week the miners will 
work and how much coal they shall mine? 

These questions remain unanswered 


Quick 
ON THE 


Fill in the 


“eZ 
NEWS 


answers in the 
spaces below without looking back at 


correct 
the news stories. Then, when your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 

a 1. What are Federal 
taxes on such items as furs and railroad 
tickets called? 

2. Of what crime was 
Alger Hiss found guilty? 

= 3. What has been the 
amount of the Federal tax on colored 
margarine? 

4. Who was the war- 
time commander of the Army Air 
Forces? 

5. The Associated 
Press survey reports heavy censorship 
in what Latin American nation? 
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The Young family of Johannesburg, South Africa, and the house (Dutch Colonial style) where they live. 


Riches of the Veld 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound motion picture, 


Mary and Peter Young 
stared out of the window 
of their father’s office on 
the 20th floor. 

Far below them buses 
honked and shoppers 
scurried in and out of the 
stores. A curl of smoke 
from a factory chimney mingled with a cloud of white 
dust blowing off a huge bare mound at the edge of the 
business district. 

Into the distance stretched row on row of these 
mounds—the great heaps of gold-mine refuse that form 
part of the skyline of Johannesburg, largest city of the 
U.S.A. (Union of South Africa). 

“I'll bet Johannesburg didn’t look much like this 
when Great-grandfather came here,” called Mary. 

Mr. Young, a mining engineer, looked up from the 
blueprint he was studying. “I guess not,” he said, laugh- 
ing. “There wagn’t anything here then but some gold 
miners’ huts built right in the open fields.” 

“Tell us about Great-grandfather Young,” pleaded 
Peter. “Why did he come to South Africa?” 

“That's quite a story. Come on, let’s go home and I'll 
tell you on the way.” The Youngs left the building and 
climbed into the family car. 

“Your great-grandfather was quite a fellow,” said Mr. 
Young, as he started the motor. “He came from York- 
shire, in the north part of England. He was born in— 
let’s see—1830, I think. Can you picture how this coun- 
tryside looked then?” 

“Not very well. Tell us, Dad.” 

“Well, daughter, in 1830 there was no city here at all, 
not even a village. Instead of the tall buildings and 
busy streets you see around you, this was just like any 
other part of the grassy veld country. 

“Nobody lived on the veld in those days except the 
native Africans. They farmed their lands, unaware of 
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Sign in Afrikaans. Can you 
read it? (‘Parking 1 Hour’). 


“Riches of the Veld, South Africa.” 


the treasure of gold hidden in ‘the Rand, as we call the 
ridge of hills where Johannesburg is built. The men of 
the tribes were hunters and fighters. The women did the 
heavy work around the home and in the fields. Kaffir 
corn—or sorghum, to give it its right name—grew well 
here. That was the main food of the African tribes, just 
as it is of the Africans on the government reservations 
today.” 

“And then the Boers came?” 

“I see you've been studying your history lessons, Mary. 
The Boers, as you know, were descended from the set- 
tlers in a little colony planted by the Dutch 300 years 
ago at the southern tip of Africa. The site of that colony 
is now our biggest seaport, Capetown. During the Napo- 
leonic Wars, about 150 years ago, Britain captured the 
colony. The Boers didn’t like British rule. When your 
Great-grandfather Young was a boy, the Boers decided 
to move out. Thousands of them packed all their be 
longings in ox-carts and moved out here to start farms 
on the veld.” 

“Is that when Great-grandfather Young came?” 

“No, I suppose he never knew there was such a place 
as South Africa until that day in the 1880s when he 
heard about gold being discovered on the Rand. That's 
when he came. Lots of other newcomers, all hunting for 
gold, came at the same time. They're the men who built 
Johannesburg. They didn’t get along well with the Boer 
farmers. One dispute led to another, until finally war 
broke out between the Boers and the British. The Boers 
lost. Many of them later decided to cooperatewith the 
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The native Bantu Africans do most of the heavy work in South 
Africa. In photo, gold miners drill holes far blasting ore 


British. Together Boers and British created this nation 
of ours, the Union of South Africa. That was in 1910 
South Africa is part of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” 

“And we do a good many things the way the British 
do, such as driving on the left-hand side of the road,” 
Mary observed 

“This car came from Britain, too, didn’t it. Dad?” 
Peter asked. “Why don’t we make cars and things like 
that here in our own factories? 

“We're beginning to build factories, son, but we 
haven't enough yet to make all the things we need. Our 
heavy machinery and autos come mostly from the 
United States and Britain.” 

“We may be part of the British Commonwealth, but 
the British don’t boss us around, do they, Dad? The 
Union of South Africa is an independent nation. We 
make our own laws and govern ourselves.” 

“Yes, Mary, and in lots of ways our customs are dif- 
ferent from those in Britain. That's partly because the 
Dutch were the first settlers here. At our house we speak 
English, but more than half the white people of South 
Africa speak Afrikaans. That language is much like the 
Dutch languageas it was spoken by the early settlers of 
South Africa 300 vears ago 

Fete 
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Bantu women make bread from kaffir corn. On reservations 
native tribes live much as they did before Europeans came. 


Above ground at a gold mine the most conspicuous sight is 
the huge pile of waste rock, upon which nothing will grow. 


“Well, here we are, home again. By the way, you 
wouldn’t see a house like ours in Eng and. This style is 
called Dutch Colonial. It was brought to South Africa 
by the early settlers from Holland.” 

The Youngs sat down to a hearty dinner. 

“Here’s something else to remember about South 
Africa,” said Mr. Young, as he carved the roast. “People 
usually think of South Africa as a mining and not as a 
farming country. But we have more farmers than miners. 
We have so many kinds of climate that we can grow 
almost anything 

“Have another slice of meat, Mary? This beef came 
from a veld ranch like Pieter ter Heuven’s, where you've 
often visited. Pieter’s herd, like most of the cattle on the 
veld, is a special breed developed by crossing the best 
European cattle with the animals brought here by the 
Dutch settlers years ago. The veld is good pasture land 
for cattle and sheep. In the Dutch language, ‘veld’ means 
‘pasture. We grow good crops on the veld, too. Our big- 
gest crop is corn. Most of it is field corn which is fed to 
livestock.” 

“Where did this orange come from?” 

“I'm surprised to hear you ask such a question, Peter. 
Don't you know that some of the biggest orange groves 
in the world are north and east of Johannesburg? The 
groves have to be irrigated with water from mountain 
streams, for the veld is rather dry country. 

“Peter, if that orange hadn't ended up on our dinner 
table, it might be on a ship traveling north. Our seasons 
are the opposite of those north of the Equator. While 
it’s winter in northern regions and orchards are bare, our 
fruit is just ripening. That gives our farmers a chance 
to sell fresh fruit to Europe and North America.” 

“Now, Dad, quit the speech-making and eat your 
dinner. Remember that you promised to take us over to 
the gold mine this afternoon.” 


Visit to a Gold Mine 
After dinner the whole family got into the car. 
Peter wiped his forehead. “This day is certainly a 
scorcher,” he remarked 
It was a February afternoon. That's midsummer south 
of the Equator. Like other interior parts of South Africa, 
Johannesburg is often very hot in the daytime. It’s usu- 





ally cool at night, for Johannesburg, though close to the 
tropics, is a mile above sea level. 

At the mine, Mr. Young led his family into one of the 
elevators in the mine shaft. Some of the shafts go down 
into the earth for almost two miles. The elevators are the 
longest and fastest in the world. From the main shaft, 
dark tunnels run in every direction through the gold- 
bearing rock of the Rand. 

“Johannesburg is the town that gold built,” Mr. Young 
said. “Johannesburg is built on a gold foundation. A third 
of the world’s gold comes from the Rand, and—” 

“Stand clear!” called a voice suddenly. 

As the Youngs hurried to a safety zone, Mr. Young 
explained: 

“They're blasting loose a section of gold-bearing rock. 
As the first step in getting out the gold, the rock will go 
to crushers on the surface. The buildings where the rock 
is crushed are said to be the noisiest places in the world. 
The tons of rock blasted away every day yield only a 
small amount of gold. The ore is low-grade. Although 
the Rand is the richest gold-field in the world, we have 
already dug out our best ore. Every year it grows more 
expensive to get at the gold that’s left.” 


The Native Workers 


The mines usually work 24 hours a day. One shift was 
quitting as the Youngs started back. Sturdy black miners, 
dirt-streaked and wet with perspiration, . wded into 
the elevators. 

“Just think,” said Mary on the way home, “the great- 
grandfathers of those miners were warrior tribesmen 
fighting the Boers. Now these native Africans do most of 
the heavy work in our farms and mines and factories. 
I wonder what they think about all these changes.” 

“They are learning modern ways, for most of them 
live in the cities or work on farms owned by Europeans,” 
Mr. Young replied. “Others live on lands reserved by 
the government for the African tribes. On these reser- 
vations life goes on in just about the same way as before 
the Boers came.” 

“Now that I've seen a gold mine, Id like to visit the 
diamond mines. How far is Kimberley?” asked Peter. 

“It’s 250 miles southwest of here and the mines are 
in just about the hottest part of South Africa. We can’t 
go there until winter when it’s cooler.” 


South Africa has many fertile farm lands. The well-watered, 
sunny south produces grapes, citrus fruit, and vegetables. 
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KNOW SOUTH AFRICA! 
Area: 472,550 square miles. 
Nearly twice as large as Texas. 
Population: 11,380,000. 
“Natives” (Bantu Africans )—7,700,000. 
“Europeans” (whites)—2,500,000. Of the “Eu- 
ropeans,” 6/10 are of Boer descent, 3/10 
English descent, rest of other national ori- 
gins. 
“Asiatics” (mostly East Indians)—280,000. 
“Coloured” (mixed Malay, Hottentot, Bantu, 
European, Asiatic, and Bushman) —900,000. 
Capital: Pretoria (legislature meets in Capetown). 
Prime Minister: D. F. Malan (Nationalist party). 
Official Languages: Afrikaans and English. *. 
Chief Industries: mining (South Africa produces = 
more gold and gem diamonds than any other % 
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country), raising of cattle and sheep. 
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“Do they mine diamonds the same way they mine 
gold, Dad?” 

“It’s a good deal the same. At one time the diamonds 

at Kimberley were found near the surface. But now the 
miners must dig shafts far into the earth. To get even a 
handful of diamonds, the miners have to bring up about 
5.000 tons of “blue earth,’ as the diamond-bearing rock is 
called.” 
“Last year our class at school visited a diamond-cut- 
ting shop in Johannesburg,” said Mary. “They told us 
that only a few of the diamonds are good enough to be 
sold as jewels. But all diamonds are valuable in industry 
They are so hard they can be used to cut steel and glass 
In fact, nothing but a diamond will cut a diamond.” 

“A diamond is rather dull-looking and shapeless when 
it comes out of the ground,” said Mr. Young. “It takes 
a highly skilled worker to cut and polish a diamond to 
be used as a gem. Most of the rough diamonds from the 
South African mines. go to the diamond markets of 
Europe and the United States.” 

“With all its gold and diamonds and farming riches 
South Africa is a land of opportunity, isn’t it, Dad? Ours 
is a new country, but if we use our resources well, we 
have a great future.” 


a , ENS is 7 we 
Herds of cattle thrive on the fine pasture land of the veld, 
which is the high grassy plateau of interior South Africa. 
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What have you learned about South Africa? Take this 
test. score it yourself, and see how you’re doing. Per- 
fect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. A LETTER FROM MARY YOUNG 


You can't read this letter from Mary Young until you 
fill in the blanks. Each counts 2. Total 30. 


“The full name of my country is 
It is in the continent of 
and it is a member of the British —___ 
of Nations 
“I live in : , the largest 
city in my country. This city is about one 
above sea level, and is located on the high inland 
___.. This word means 
in the Dutch language and, as you 
might guess from that fact. we raise large herds of 
We also grow fine crops of 
which is used mostly as animal feed 
North and east of my city are some of the largest groves 
ot trees in the world. 
“But the greatest riches of the region where I live are 
beneath the soil. My city is built in a ridge of hills 
. This is the richest 


plateau called the 


known as the ; 
mining region in the world. Some of the mine shafts go 


almost miles into the earth. About 250 
miles southwest of here is the city of Ee 
which is famous for its mines that produce ________. 


My score__. 


il. WHERE IS IT? 














Fill in blanks. Each counts 5. Total 35. 


On this outline map of South Africa, the chief seaport, 
is marked by letter . The largest 
city , is marked by letter . Kimberley 
is letter 
Look at the numerals on the map. The nation’s poorest 
farmland is around Number .. The region around 
Number 2 is known as the ———____ 


My score____. 


How Am | Doing? 


PARKERING 
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iil, PHOTOQUIZ 
Fill in blanks in A. Underline correct word or phrase 
in each set of parentheses in B. Each counts 5. Total 35. 


A. The words on the sign pictured at left are in the 
language, which developed out of 

the language spoken by early settlers from the nation of 
. Another official language of the 

nation where Mary and Peter Young live is 


B. The man in the picture at right is a (Boer, Bantu, 
East Indian). These people came to southern Africa 
(before, during, after) the settlement of the interior of 
South Africa by Europeans. Today people of the same 
racial group as the man in the picture make up (one 
third, about half, the great majority) of the population 
of South Africa. These people (live mostly on reserva- 
tions, do most of the heavy work in South Africa, control 
the government of the country ). 

My score___ 


My total score- 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


To Think and Talk About 


1. Describe the climate and seasons in the region 
where Mary and Peter Young live. How do the facts you 
have mentioned affect the lives and occupations of the 
people in that region? What facts of geography help to 
explain the kind of climate and seasonal changes? 


2. South Africa was settled by people from two dif- 
ferent nations of Europe. Mention some ways in which 
that fact aflects the daily life of the Young family. 


3. How did the discovery of precious minerals influ- 
ence the history of South Africa? 


4. Would native Africans have been better off if Euro- 


peans had never come to Africa? 


5. Race problems cause headaches and heartaches in 
both of the “two U. S. A.’s.” Can you think of some ways 
in which the race problem of these two nations is simi- 
lar? Is different? What can you suggest that might help 
solve the race problems in either of the U. S. A.’s? 


Pages 9-12 comprise a film-story unit based on the sound 
motion picture, “Riches of the Veld (South Africa).” 





A thumbnail atlas of world trouble spots 


Storm Centers 


No. 13—SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


OBODY’S surprised when Russia or the Communist- 
dominated countries of eastern Europe ignore U. N. 
decisions. 

But there’s one United Nations member-country outside 
the Russian group that has openly defied a U. N. ruling for 
four years. That country is South Africa. 

At the center of this U. N. storm is the drought-swept 
prairie known as South-West Africa (see map). This region 
is bigger than Texas, but has only a third of a million people. 
Nine tenths of them are native Africans. Most of the natives 
live on four big reservations in the extreme north. These 
reservations include the best farm land in South-West Africa. 

he farther south you go, the drier it gets. After the rainy 
(November to April), most of the streams dry up. 
The bushes and scrubby grass feed many herds of livestock, 


season 


but it’s too dry for crops in most places. 

The desolate desert along the southwest coast has rich 
diamond deposits, guarded by machine guns and barbed 
wire 

The government is run by the few Europeans and by offi- 
cials from the Union of South Africa. Europeans own much 
of the land. There are many large ranches. 

Here’s how South-West Africa became a “storm center”: 

After World War I the League of Nations gave certain 
countries the right to rule (but not own) territory that for- 
merly belonged to defeated Germany and Turkey. These 
regions were called mandated territories. One of them was 
South-West Africa. The Union of South Africa, which had 
seized this region during the war, was given the right to 
rule there 

After World War II the League of Nations disappeared 
and the United Nations was formed. All nations were asked 
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KNOW SOUTH-WEST AFRICA! 
Area: 317,725 square miles a 
Population: about 340,000 

Native Africans (mostly Bantu)—about 257,000 
“European” (white)—about 38,000 
mixed. Hottentot and Eu- 
ropean)—about 45,000 
Capital: Windhoek 
Resources: diamonds, metals, grazing lands 
Chief industry: livestock raising. especially kara- 
kul (Persian) lamb 
Chief historical dates: 
Discovered by Portuguese, late 15th century 
Became German colony, 1884 
Captured by South Africa from Germans, 1915 
Mandated to Union of South Africa, 1920 
South Africa refused to put South-West Africa 
under U. N. trusteeship system, 1947 
U. N. asked World Court opinion on question 
of South-West Africa, 1949 


“Coloured” (mostly 
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to place their mandated territories under U. N. control as 
trust territories. A U. N. trust territory is not much different 
from a mandated territory except that there are more restric- 
tions on the nation in charge of a trust territory. For instance, 
the native people of a trust territory must be aided toward 
self-government. 

All nations but South Africa put their mandated territories 
into the U. N. trusteeship system. Four times the U. N. 
General Assembly has asked South Africa to make South- 
West Africa a trust territory. South Africa refuses. Last year 
the legislature of South Africa passed a law that made South- 
West Africa practically a part of the Union of South Africa 

South Africa claims that the vast majority of the people 
in South-West Africa, including the native Africans, want to 
join the Union of South Africa. This was contradicted last 
fall by a South African clergyman, the Rev. Michael Scott 
He spoke at a public hearing before the U. N. Assembly’s 
Trusteeship Committee and urged that South-West Africa 
become a U. N. trust territory. He said the native Africans 
would suffer if South-West Africa were annexed to the Union 
of South Africa. 

The Union has strict+some say, oppressive—laws to con- 
trol all persons not of the white race. The non-whites have 
practically no say in government. 

Stymied by South Africa’s refusal to cooperate, the U, N. 
Assembly has asked the World Court for its opinion on these 
Does the U. N. have any power over South-West 
Africa? Or can South Africa do anything it wants with its 


issues: 


mandate? The court cannot make a binding decision. Its 
opinion will be given merely as advice to the U. N. 


South Africa’s Arguments 

It isn’t likely that South Africa will give in to the U. N. 
All major political parties in the Union want to annex South- 
West Africa. 

Why does South Africa want South-West Africa? It is 
argued that the two are a geographical unit, with no natural 
boundaries between them and with the same native groups 
living on both sides of the border. 

South Africa wants to control the region to protect he: 
self. A number of Germans settled in South-West Africa 
when it was a German colony. Many of these Germans 
sympathized with Hitler during World War IJ, although 
South Africa was at war with Germany. Perhaps these Ger- 
mans might be disloyal in another war and help an enemy 
use South-West Africa to attack the Union of South Africa, 
it is claimed. 

South-West Africa has some mineral and ranching wealth. 
Having paid many of the bills for developing the region, 
South Africa feels that she is entitled to this wealth. 





Finnish women hang freshly baked sour rye bread on the eaves. 


Photos from Finnish National Travel Office 


Thousands of logs must be sorted after floating down river 


Can Finland Stay Free? 


nice “family” who 


HE Finns are a 

happen to live in a tough neighbor- 

hood. If they could only pack up and 
move their country to some other part 
of the world, they would probably live 
out their lives securely in peace, free- 
dom, and prosperity. 

But nations, unlike individuals, can- 
not pull up their stakes and move. Once 
they establish their residence they are 
stuck there forever. And little Finland’s 
geographic predicament is that she lives 
within the forepaws of the Russian bear. 

For some 140 years Finland has been 
resisting Russianization. That was her 
chief problem in 1809 and it is her chief 
problem today, in 1950—how to be 
friendly with Russia and yet retain her 
national independence? 

The Finns have two strikes against 
their geographic location; 
ind (b) their small population of 
4,000,000. But the Finns. are a coura- 
geous, indepe ndent, enlightened, demo- 
folk. They 
powerful will to survive 

Whe 
tery t 
f Mongolian 


similar 


them: (a) 


cratic, industrious have a 
re the Finns came from is a mys- 
They are supposedly 
wigin. The Finns speak 
i language to Hungarian and 
It is believed that they set- 
tled on the Finnish peninsula about 
100 A.D 

Since have called 
their homeland Suomi—“Land of Lakes.” 
For this great forested region is studded 
with thousands of lakes. The area of 
Finland is 130,160 square miles—about 
One tenth of Fin- 


» idetovians 


Estonian 


incient times they 


the size of Montana 


land is water. 


Until the twelfth century the Finns 
led a primitive tribal existence. In 1155 


King Eric IX of Sweden conquered 
them and introduced Christianity. For 
650 years thev remained under Swedish 
rule. 

Finland was not treated as a 
quered country. The Finns enjoyed the 
same rights and liberties as Sweden's 
own citizens and were permitted to have 
their own parliament. Through those 
centuries the relationship between 
Sweden and Finland was more like a 
partnership of two independent nations. 
The Finns and Swedes fought side by 
side in many wars. Today Swedes still 
make up one ninth of Finland’s popu- 
lation, and Swedish is the second official 
language of the land. 

In 1809 Sweden was defeated in a 
war against Russia and was forced to 
give Finland to her. The Russian czars, 
aware of the strong spirit of independ- 
ence among the Finns, pgomised them 
limited home rule. But frequently they 
went back on this promise and tried to 

Russifv” the Finns. The stout-hearted 
Finns resisted and for the most part 
succeeded in retaining a measure of 
autonomy while still a part of the Rus- 
sian Empire. 

As a Grand Duchy 
Finland had her own parliament and, 
for a while, even her own army. How- 


con- 


under the czars 


ever, the Finns squirmed under the 


ezarist rule and waited for the day 
when they could rid themselves of their 
involuntary union with Russia. 

That opportunity presented itself in 
1917 when a revolution in Russia over- 
threw the Czar. The Finns declared 
their independence on December 6, 
1917, and set up a provisional (tempo- 
rarv) government, 


Meanwhile, the Bolsheviks (Commu 
nists) seized power in Russia and were 
determined to win the Finns to Soviet- 
ism. There followed a bloody civil war 
between the “Reds” and the “Whites” 
in Finland which lasted two years. In 
the end the Reds were defeated and 
driven back into Russia. On July 17, 
1919, Finland proclaimed herself a 
democratic republic. A peace treaty was 
signed with Russia on October 14, 1920, 
acknowledging the independence of 
Finland. 

For almost twenty years thereafter 
the Finns enjoyed comparative peace. 
During this “breathing spell” they built 
up their country industrially. They also 
made great strides in social welfare 
which won for Finland a place in the 
front rank of European democratic 
nations. 

Then came World War II. And in 
October, 1939—shortly after Soviet Rus- 
sia and Nazi Germany signed their 
friendship pact—Generalissimo Stalin 
“invited” the Finnish government to 
send a delegation to Moscow “to dis- 
cuss a number of questions.” 

In Moscow the Finnish delegates 
learned that for reasons of “national 
security” Stalin wanted a slice of Fin- 
land. Specifically, the Russians de- 
manded: (a) several Finnish islands in 
the Gulf of Finland; (b) moving the 
Russian-Finnish frontier 20 miles further 
north; (c) giving up the Petsamo prov- 
ince, a rich nicke]-mining area, to Rus- 
sia; (d) destruction of Finland's frontier 
defenses; and (e) a lease of the port of 
Hango. In return the Russians offered 
to give Finland a strip of land in Soviet 
Karelia 





The Finns agreed to most of this 
except for the Hango lease. This was 
their most important port. Its loss would 
have been a severe economic blow 

The negotiations came to a standstill. 
Moscow, following the Hitler pattern, 
launched an intensive propaganda cam- 
paign accusing little Finland of plotting 
to attack Russia. On November 30, 1939, 
without declaring war, Russia invaded 
Finland. 

The Soviet campaign proved disas- 
trous at first. But after two months of 
humiliating defeats at the hands of her 
small opponent, Russia threw her best 
troops against the Finns. The Finnish 
army was exhausted from its struggle 
against heavy odds. Finland had to give 
in, and peace was signed on March 13, 
1940 

The terms even harsher than 
those demanded by Russia previously. 
In addition to all else the Finns were 
forced to yield Viipuri, the second larg 

st citv in the country. Altogether the 
Finnish republic was compelled to give 
up one tenth of her territory with a 
population of a half-million. These peo- 


ple refused to remain under Soviet rule 


were 


und were resettled in other parts of 


I land 


Finland’s Greatest Mistake 


When the Nazis attacked Russia a 
vear later, most of the Finnish people 
hesitated at first to “avenge” themselves 
nn the Soviets. However, the temptation 
was too strong for the Finns—and that is 
) made their colossal blunder. 

They joined in the Nazi assault on 
Russia in 1941, regained their territory, 
ind then lost it again. By the summer of 
1944 the Finns knew they were beaten 
iin. On September 19 of that year 
gned an armistice with Russia 
and Britain. (The U. S. was not at war 
vith Finland.) 

Under the terms of the peace treaty, 
Finland gave back to Russia all the land 
she had given her in 1940, plus the 
Arctic port of Petsamo, along with the 
entire province of Petsamo and its nickel 
mines. She also leased Porkkala Udd (a 
harbor on the Gulf of Finland) as a 
naval base to Russia (see map). In addi- 
tion, Finland agreed to pay Russia 
$300,000,000 in reparations (damages). 

The two wars with Russia took, a 
heavy toll in Finnish lives and property. 
More than 100,000 Finnish soldiers and 

ivilians were killed. 

The reparations demanded by Russia 
are a heavy burden on Finland’s econ- 
my. But the Finns have faithfully car- 
ried out their obligations to Moscow, at 
the cost of a severely lowered standard 
of living for themselves. 

The principal natural resource of Fin- 
land is “green gold”—pine, spruce, and 
birch trees. More than three fifths of the 


, 
vhere thes 


igi 
they. si 


country is covered with forests. The 
chief exports of Finland are paper and 
pulp products, wood and wood products. 
Although only nine per cent of the land 
is under cultivation more than half of 
the population is engaged in agriculture. 
Finland also has small but prosperous 
manufacturing industries. 

Education is compulsory in Finland 
between the ages of seven and 15. There 
is almost no illiteracy in the country. 
Enrollment in the high schools doubled 
from 1917 to 1947, and increased three 
and a half times in the colleges. 

In the first postwar election held in 
Finland in 1945 none of the parties 
obtained a majority in the one-house 
Diet (parliament). Of the 200 seats 
contested the Social Democrats (Sociab 


ists) won 50; the Agrarians (farm 
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party), 49; the People’s Democrats 
(Communists), 49; the Conservatives, 
33; and minor parties, the remainder 

A coalition government was formed 
in which the Communists demanded 
and received seven Cabinet posts, in- 
cluding the premiership and the minis 
try of interior (police department). 

The Communists abused their powers 
By control of the police, radio, and 
press they were slowly transforming 
Finland into a totalitarian state. 

As a result of the next national elec- 
tion, held in July, 1948, Communist 
representation in the Diet was reduced 
from 49 to 38 deputies. Socialists and 
other non-Communist parties propor 
tionately increased their strength. 

Then an amazing thing occurred. It 

(Concluded on page 18) 


“etsamo 


Map by staff artist Eva Mizerek 


Finland lost area marked B to Russia In 1940. In 1944 Russians took area 
A, and obtained long-term lease on naval base of Porkkala Udd (marked C). 





Uncle Sam gets ready for the 


Counting 


1950 population census 


VYQAS) 


\S 
, 


150,000,000 


Noses 


ARK Saturday, April 1, 1950, as 
M a red-letter day on your calen- 

dar. It’s not because we want 
you to start preparing April Fool’s Day 
jokes for vour friends now. But that is 
the day that Uncle Sam asks his 150,- 
000,000 nieces and nephews to stand up 
and be counted : 

Once every ten years April 1 becomes 
C Day-the date chosen for the Decen- 
nial Census of Population of the United 
States. Every man, woman and child is 
This year more than 140,000 
will 


counted 
census takers (called enumerators ) 
In cities 
and towns it will take them as long as 


visit every home in the land 
two weeks to reach everyone in thei 
districts. In farming areas. and remote 
regions like snow-swept plateaus of the 
tockies, nose-counting will not be com- 
pleted until the end of April. In Alaska 
for our territories are included in the 
census), enumerators a1 ilready or 
isolated Eskimo villages 
above the Arctic Circle 

While the census taker may not 
vour home on April 1, he 


ind 


home as of that date 


their way to 


each 
will be asking 
famil\ 
The next-door 
March 31, will 

family. But 
} 


ty buys on 


about you your ind your 


neighbor's baby, born o 


be counted 


n 
s part of the 


the television set your fami 


April 3 will not be counted as part of 


household equipment, 


family’s 


your 


8 } 
von t be in vour living roc 


since it 
C Day 

The Unites 
to provide for a regu 


mm on 


1 States was the 
] 


first nation 
ir census of its 
didn’t take 
That goes back to Bib 
King David took a 
men in Israel. But the U.S 
was the first to 


population. Of course, we 
the first census 
lical days, when 
census of all 
irrange in advance for 
a census to be taken at certain intervals 
(in our case, every ten vears) 

It came about as an almost accidental 
byproduct « of meet- 
when the 


ritten in 


f that famous series 
1787 


Constitution was w 


ings in Philadelphia in 
U.S 


near- 


secrecy throughout a sweltering sum 
mer. After long argument the Constitu- 
tion makers decided that the 
should be equally represented in the 
U. S. Senate, but that they should be 
represented in proportion to their popu- 
lation in the House of Representatives. 
But how would the representation of 
each state be determined? Article I, 
Section 2, of the Constitution answered 
the question: A fixed number of Repre- 
sentatives were chosen for the first 
meeting of Congress. Thereafter, Con- 
gress was to direct a census-taking ever) 


States 


ten years to determine population. 

The first census was taken by U. S 
marshals in 1790. As the decades rolled 
on new population censuses were taken 
mtking the growth and development 
of our nation, and changing the repre- 
sentation of the states within the House 
of Representatives. (This reapportion- 
ment of House seats is discussed fully 
on page 24 of CONGRESS AT WORK 
Part II of this issue.) 


Paging Mr. Jefferson 


From the very beginning our nation’s 
leaders decided that it would be valu- 
ible to learn more from the census than 
simply the total number of people. The 
1790 census—the first one—determined 
how many men were over and under 16 
This was intended to measure the pos 
sible military 
That first census was performed in a 
crude, fairly 


strength of the nation 


manner. The 
census taker in Philadelphia, for in 
accidentally skipped Thomas 
Jefferson. The statesman had to pen his 


inaccurate 
stance, 


famous signature to a list posted in a 
public square for such overlooked citi 
zens. 

Each decade the census took on more 
importance and was performed more 
carefully and thoroughly 
cided, too, that the Government could 
make good use of additional facts, so 
added to the census 


Congress de- 


new questions vere 


in The Washington Pos 


“Now, Everybody Look at the Eagle.” 


about schooling, jobs, age, and place 
of birth. 

Soon it was decided that there should 
be other censuses beside the population 


,count every ten years. A census of man- 


ufacturing was started in 1810. Agricul- 
ture was added in 1840. But it was not 
until 1902 that a permanent Census 
Bureau of the Government was estab- 
lished. The Bureau, under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is now the year- 
around fact finder of the nation. 
Besides the population census, the 
Bureau makes censuses of manufactur- 
and agriculture at five 
year intervals. The Bureau also makes 
monthly surveys on current population 


ng, business 


ind business trends. For these surveys 
scien- 
tifically chosen to present an accurate 


mly a small sampling is taken 
picture of the nation as a whole 

Che mountainous stacks of statistics do 
not simply gather dust in Government 
storage space. Tabulations based on them 
are used, for instance, by manufacturers 
of diapers who want to learn about 
future increase in the number of their 
airlines plotting out 
new routes in areas of increased popu- 
lation; by labor and business groups to 


‘customers’; by 


judge past, present, and future economic 
conditions; by social scientists studying 
how we live; and by Government agen- 
cies which must have a guide for their 
activities, 

Individual Census Bureau figures 
like your maiden aunt's age) are strictly 
confidential. But totals or averages of 





figures (like the number of unmarried 
women) are available to all, through 
books, pamphlets, and reports published 
by the Census Bureau. 

Now let’s take a look at the 1950 
census. What will the census enumerator 
isk you and your family? 

On his giant-size chart the enumerator 
will make a record of these facts for 
every one of our 150,000,000 people: 
name, relationship to the head of the 
family sex, age, whether married 
© single, country of birth, 
whether the person is a citizen, whether 
he is working or not, and what kind of 
work he does. 

The enumerator will ask additional 
questions of every fifth person: where 
the person lived a year ago, where his 
parents were born, how far he has gone 
in school, whether or.not he is a war 
veteran, and the income he received in 
1949 from all sources, as well as the 
income received by his relatives in the 
same household. 

The proposed question on income has 
met with some objection from a group 
of Republican Congressmen. They be- 
lieve that it is unnecessary prying to 
isk a person exactly how much money 
he makes, particularly since he may 
have to reveal the information to an 
enumerator who may be his next door 
neighbor 

However, the Census Bureau points 
uut that this information, when assem- 
bled in totals and averages, will be use- 
ful to industries seeking markets for 
their goods, and for other purposes. In 
iddition the enumerator is sworn, under 
penalty, not to reveal the information 
to anyone 

But suppose a person does ngt wish 
to reveal his income to the enumerator. 
In this case he has the privilege of send- 


race, 


state or 


ing this information directly to the 
Census Bureau in an envelope supplied 
him by the enumerator. In this way the 
information will be known only to the 
Census Bureau in Washington. It cannot 
be used for any other purpose, such as 
taxation. 

The 1950 census of housing will be 
taken at the same time as the popula- 
tion census. Your parents will be asked 
detailed questions about your apartment 
or home. The newest question on this 
housing census will be whether your 
family has a television set. Other stand- 
ard questions refer to the number of 
rooms in the housing unit, the kind of 
plumbing, heating, and kitchen equip- 
ment, and the rent paid or value of the 
property. 

For the nation’s 6,300,000 farm fam- 
ilies the 1950 census means a little extra 
“paper work.” For this year, too, the 
agriculture census will be taken. If you 
live on a farm, your family can expect 
to receive a questionnaire from the Gov- 
ernment bv mail. This is to be filled out 
by individual farmers. When the enu- 
merator comes in April, he will pick up 
these completed forms, or help farmers 
complete them. 

The 1950 census will have an inter- 
national aspect. Plans have been worked 
out so that all Latin American nations 
will be counting noses in 1950. (The 
only exception is Argentina, which took 
a census in 1947.) Many government 
workers from Latin America are in the 
United States now, being trained in 
modern methods of census taking. For 
a number of nations this will be the first 
complete population census. Population 
experts hope that eventually a world- 
wide census can be taken simultaneously 
in every nation. 

With new electric 


machinery and 
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thousands of extra workers, the Census 
Bureau will get to work on its gigantic 
counting job as soon as the census-takers 
have turned in their reports. By Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, the Bureau must give Presi- 
dent Truman the final population tally 
so that reapportionment of the House 
of Representatives may take place 
promptly. Preliminary estimates of state 
and local populations will be available 
by early next summer. 


What We Will Learn 


Census experts already know some of 
the things which are certain to be re- 
vealed. These predictions are based on 
preliminary surveys of sample areas 
which are going on all the time. Some 
of these results will show: 

1. Our total population will be 
slightly above 150,000,000—a gain of 
19,000,000 over 1940. When Congres- 
sional districts are rearranged to meet 
this increase, our Congressmen will each 
be representing an average of about 
330,000 geople, a 10 per cent gain over 
1940. 

2. For the first time in our history 
women will outnumber men. In 1940 
men had the edge by half a million. 
Reason for the change is that immigra- 
tion, which used to be in the millions 
every vear, has declined sharply over 
the past several decades. The great ma- 
jority of immigrants are men. 

3. There will be an average of about 
50 Americans to every square mile. In 
1790 there were less than five people 


to every square mile. 
4. The move from the farm to the 


city has continued. Statistics will prob- 
ably show, too, that nine out of ten of 
those who left farms since 1940 are 
under 25 vears of age. This is a serious 
problem for the future of American 
agriculture. 

Nearly evervone realizes that it is 
only good citizenship to cooperate with 
the census-taking. We will all benefit 
from the information gained, and we're 
more than a little curious to know how 
much our state or community has gained 
in population over the past eventful 
decade. Answering questions for the 
census enumerator, courteously and ac 
curately, is as much a civic duty as 
voting. The law provides a penalty for 
those who refuse to answer cen$us ques 
tions or who make deliberately false 
answers. These penalties almost never 
have to be used, for citizens are eager 
to cooperate voluntarily 


ASK YOURSELF 

1. Why does the Census Bureau in 
sist on its facts for a single date (April 
1), instead of the day the enumerator 
reaches you? 

2. How many recent articles or talks 
can you recall which have made use of 
figures collected by Uncle Sam? 
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Can Finland Stay Free? 
Concluded 


was generally expected that another 
coalition government would be formed 

a partnership of all parties, including 
the Communists. But the Socialists did 
the Communists in the gov- 
ernment. They feared a repetition of 
what happened in Czechoslovakia in 
February, 1948, when the Czech Com- 
munists seized» power by force when 
confronted by defeat at the polls 

The Social Finland. 
controlling only 54 of the 200 seats in 
the Diet, decided to form their own, all- 
Socialist government. When the Social- 
sented to the Diet. 
except the Communists ) 
Socialists control the 
although 


not want 


Democrats in 


ist cabinet was pre 
ill the parties 
ipproved it. The 
government in Finland today 
thev are still a minority 

It is an open secret that the Finnish 
government wanted to join the U. § 
Marshall Plan in 1947, but 


vented from doing so by thé 


was pre 
Russians 
The Russians also compelled the Finns 
in April, 1948, to sign a ten-vear “friend 
ship pact” obligating Finland to assist 
Russia in case of war 


A new Russo-Finnish crisis developed 


@ juho K. Paasikivi is 
the 79-year-old presi- 
dent of Finland. De- 
spite his age he holds 
meetings, makes policy, 
reads books in six lan- 
guages. His father was 
@ Swedish merchant. 
Paasikivi twice—in 1920 
and 1940 — negotiated 
peace with the Russians. 


last month, on the eve of Finland’s presi 
dential election. In an obvious effort to 
scare the Finns into voting for Commu- 
Moscow sent a blister 
government 


nist candidates 
ing note to the Finnish 
accusing it of harboring 300 “war crimi- 
nals” of Russian origin and demanding 
their surrender, These war criminals are 
believed to be Soviet deserters who es 
caped to Finland during the war 

But of the 300 supposed criminals 
Moscow furnished the names of only 56 
And these 56, say the Finns, have long 
ago fled Finland. Thus the poor Finns 
are at a loss to know how they can pos 
sibly surrender criminals of whose 
whereabouts they know nothing. 

Under the F constitution the 
president ii chosen for a six-year term 
300 members 


innish 


bv an electoral college of 


who, in turn, are elected by the direct 
vote of the people. The presidentia! 
elections in Finland took place on Janu- 
ary 16 and 17. There were three can- 
didates in the race; Juho K. Paasikivi 
the present president, who was backed 
by the Socialists, Conservatives, and 
Liberals; Dr. Urho K. Kekkonen, nomi 
nee of the Agrarian party; and Mauno 
Pekkala, the Communist candidate. 
When the ballots were counted it was 
shown that Dr. Paasikivi, who was un- 
der fire from Moscow, received 172 ot 
the 300 electoral votes—a clear ma- 
jority. The two opposing candidates 
received a total of 128 votes—the Com 
munists, 66, and the Agrarians. 62. The 
electoral college will formally proclaim 
Dr. Paasikivi president on February 16 
The question uppermost in the minds 
of the Finns today is how will Moscow 
react to the results of this election. 
Meanwhile, Finland continues to keep 
her fingers crossed and hope for the best 


ASK YOURSELF 

1. If Finnish 
how might your sports activities differ 
from those you enjov now? 

2. What might Finland stand to lose 
a satellite state under 


you were a teen-ager 


if she becomes 
Russian control? 





Test-Tubes and Telescopes 


A crossword puzzle by Charles Parody, Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Storred words indicate terms associated with chemistry, physics, or astronomy 


39 


42 


STUDENTS are invited to submit crossword puzzles 
for publication in Scholastic Magazines. For any puz- 
you $10.00. Each puzzle 
should have a definite pattern and be built around one 
subject. which may be drawn from History, Art, Cur- 
rent Events, or any field of knowledge. Puzzles should 
100 words, but at least 20 per cent of 
them must be related to the theme. Entries must in- 37 
clude puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate i 
sheets. Give name, address, school, and grade. Ad- : 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
~ 2 


zle published we will pay 


not exceed 


dress Puzzle 
12th St.. New York 3, N 


Sound made by a cat 
Communists 

Helium nucleus 

Our own planet 
Copper (Chem. symbol 
Allow 
Gold (Chem. symbol 
European Theatre of 
tions (abbr. ) 


An electrically charged atom 


Married woman. 
Active white metallic 
To long for 


Unit of electrical resistance 
An offense against the law of 


God 
The other 
Wells’ “War of the 


planet in 


osophgs (1623-1662 ) 
Possessive pronoun 
Past tense of sit 
Betore 
Behold 
Perched 
Germanium 
Strike 
Hardship 


( hem 


42. Rare gas in air 


Opera- 


element 


Worlds.’ 


French mathematician and phil- 


svinbol 


41. Edges of tabric sewn together. 


Answers in Feb. 8 issue) 


Planet farthest from sun 
Away from the center of the 
earth. 
Royal Horse Artillery (abbr. ) 
Discovered by the Curies 
Check. 
Devour 
Doctor (abbr. ). 
Celestial bodies. 
High cards 
. Quiet 
. Mother 
Aromas 
Hash 
Jesus 
abbr. ) 
G. 22. Wisconsin (abbr. ). 
‘ Planet of our solar system with 


Savior of Men (Latin, 


rings 
Angular measure. 
Smallest part of an element 
that can take part in a chemical 
reaction. 
On an equal basis, 
Rare gas in air. 
Sneering glance 
. Trunk of a plant. 
Station (abbr. ) 
. Bind 
That is (Latin, abbr. ). 
Motivate 





CAREER CLUB 


The Boss 
Looks You Over 


6 R. JENNINGS, our vocational 
counselor, has invited repre- 
sentatives from local factories, 

stores, and offices to join us today to dis- 

cuss the question, ‘What do employers 
look for when they are hiring young 
people?” Dick Varnum told the Career 

Clubbers. 

“At our discussion table,” Dick con- 
tinued, “we have Mr. Zant from Staver’s 
Department Store, Mr. Irons from the 
Cutlery Company, and Mrs. Fangboner 
from the American Insurance Company. 
You all know Mr. Jennings. Won’t you 
take over, Mr. Jennings?” 

“Thank you, Mr. President,” Mr. Jen- 
nings said. “The war has been over more 
than three years, and there are fewer 
employment opportunities than there 
were during the war. Most employers 
that I've talked with recently counsel 
young people to finish high school be- 
fore embarking on a career. Do you 
agree with that advice, Mr. Zant?” 

“One hundred per cent,” Mr. Zant 
nodded. “We like to hire young people 
for sales jobs,” he continued. “They are 
eager to learn and they are adaptable. 
But we prefer that our beginning sales- 
men have a full high school education.” 

“Why?” Mr. Jennings asked. 


The Diploma’s Not for Decoration 


Mr. Zant looked thoughtful. “A high 
school graduate has a better background 
and more general knowledge. He speaks 
and writes better English; he knows 
more about getting along with people, 
ind he has proved that he can finish a 
job. I often suspect that many students 
who quit school do so because they 
haven't got what it takes to complete a 
job. They are trying to run away from 
their problems, and they will do the 
same thing on the job.” 

“You're right,” Mrs. Fangboner said. 
“Beginning workers usually have little 
difficulty learning their duties in an office 

if they have good high school back- 
grounds. In fact, it isn’t skill in typing 
or in taking shorthand that most begin- 
ners lack. It’s weaknesses in personality 
and character that cause trouble.” 

“What do you mean, Mrs. Fang- 
boner?” Mr. Jennings asked. 

“Too many young workers are un- 
willing to take responsibility,” Mrs. 
Fangboner replied. “They want big 


salaries, but they refuse to take over the 
work that is expected of people making 
the better salaries. One of my typists, 
for example, thought she was ready to 
become a private secretary, but I couldn’t 
count on her to be personally responsible 
for seeing that her letter files were in 
order. Nor would she transcribe her 
letters carefully enough so that they 
didn’t need to be checked or retyped 
before they were mailed. She had a 
don't-care attitude toward her work.” 

“Too many young workers have that 
attitude,” Mr. Irons said. “Last week 
we showed a new boy how to wrap 
packages—how much twine to use and 
what tvpe of paper. Later when the 
supervisor checked, the boy was using 
the wrong type of paper and too much 
twine. This slowed down considerably 
the number of packages he could wrap. 
Furthermore, he was paying no atten- 
tion to his work.” 

“I think,” Mrs. Fangboner spoke up, 
“that young people frequently fail on 
their first jobs because they acquired 
poor working habits while they were in 
school. A student who gets into the 
habit of being late to school, dressing 
sloppily, turning in his work late, or 
doing a slipshod job, isn’t going to 
change on the morning that he appears 
for his first job.” 


Can You Run on Your Record? 


“Is that the reason so many employers 
phone or write to inquire about an ap- 
plicant’s high school record?” Mr. Jen- 
nings asked. 

Mr. Irons nodded. “A student who 
has been successful in club and other 
school activities, who has maintained 
better-than-average grades, and who 
had been a good school citizen is a 
better bet as a worker than a student 
who hasn’t measured up in these depart- 
ments. 

“We also pay careful attention during 
job interviews to such old-fashioned 
traits as a neat appearance and a seri- 
ous attitude toward the job,” Mr. Irons 
continued. “Our firm, like many others 
today, prefers beginners to be at least 
18 years old. We hesitate to hire younger 
workers for fear they have not had 
enough experience in listening or fol- 
lowing directions; they may spoil mate- 
rials, waste time, or perhaps even quit 





George Clark, News Syndicate Co., Inc 
‘1 could have every man in the office 
asking me for dates if | didn’t have 
to waste so much time at this work.” 


their jobs as soon as they are worth their 
pay. Also, absenteeism is highest among 
the younger group who don’t seem to 
realize that their absence means some- 
one else has to double up and do their 
work for them.” 

“We want workers who need a mini- 
mum of supervision,” Mr. Zant added. 
“High school graduates are better on 
this score than those who quit school. 
We don’t want salespeople fi os are rest- 
less or who talk too much about per- 
sonal affairs on the job.” 


Promotion Opportunities 

“Where,” asked Mr. Jennings, “do 
young people find the best opportunities 
for promotion? In a small organization? 
Or in a large one?” 

“A small office,” Mrs. Fangboner re- 
plied, “offers the beginning office worker 
more opportunity for varied experience 
—running office machines, typing, filing, 
etc. But a large firm often has more 
opportunities for promoticn. There are 
more jobs opening up.” 

“We've been pretty rough on what 
we've said about younger workers,” Mr. 

ant concluded. “Of course, we have 
been talking about those who don’t 
finish school, who lack good work habits, 
or who show poor personality develop- 
ment. 

“But I, for one,” he smiled, “am proud 
of the young people in school today. 
Most of those I know want to make 
good, and they are eager to improve 
their work habits and their ability to 
work with people. To this latter group, 
I say that school is your first big job. 
Now is the time to prove that you have 
what it takes to succeed in school, in 
business, and in the social world. If 
you're a success in school, you're likely 
to be a success in the other two.” 

—WiiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 








At the left, behind these Navajo horse- 
men, is a mesa, Mesas are common 
in the Southwest. They were formed 
by erosion. Water or wind away 
softer rock, leaving flat-topped, steep- 
land jutting 
surrounding plain. 
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A Navajo Home 


As I dro gh the 
Navajo guide, I a hogan 
A hogan is a 


reservation 
with a saw 


in the distance. round 
Navajo house made of rock, earth, and 
pinon logs and boughs (see photo on 
page 21). The piion is a short, shaggy- 
looking that grows in the 
Southwest and nearby parts of Mexico 


It is about the kind 
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The Navajos 


Our neediest tribe of ‘First Americans” 
By TONY SIMON 


Arizona country 


over to 


found in the desert 

We went the hogan. A 
Navajo woman sat weaving a blanket 
crude loom. Navajo 
women are among the best weavers in 
the world. Their rugs and blankets are 
known in many countries. 

The woman wore a wide calico skirt 
and a bright orange velveteen blouse 
Her straight black hair, parted in the 
middle, was tied with a woolen string 


on a wooden 


Her blouse sparkled with bright pieces 
of silver jewelry and turquoise. 

My guide pointed to a finished blan- 
ket lying near the 
explained, have 
Mothers show their daughters how to 
weave. No two designs are alike 


, 
hogan. Navajos, he 
no written language. 


Each blanket has a flaw in the weav- 
The flaw is made 


posely. Navajos believe that only 


ing usually pur- 
their 
gods are pertect Ita person is pertect 
say the Navajos he no longer has any 
goal to strive to 

Navajos are a calm and silent people 
The woman went on with her weaving 
without Her busy brown 


fingers moved rapidly. At last she spoke 


speaking 


to my guide in the Navajo language 
She wanted me to visit the hogan 
I stepped inside. It was dim and cool. 
The packed-earth floor was partly cov- 
ered with several large sheepskins, used 
as beds. Directly over a stove, a three- 
foot hole was cut through the roof to 
let out the smoke 
The walls were 


about 10 feet high 


Blankets, clothes, lamps, and pieces of 
mutton hung from spikes in the wall 
Strewn around the floor were saddles 
belts, boots, wool, and boxes of sup- 
plies from the trading post. 

The door faced east. My guide ex- 
plained that all Navajo doors face in 
that direction. Navajos believe they 
should greet each new day as it begins 
The Navajos believe that their gods 
assemble in the east. 

The Navajo woman opened a larg« 
box on the floor. It was filled with 
pointed tools, files, silver, and pieces of 
jewelry. Her husband, who was work- 
ing in the fields, had made the silver 
rings, belt buckles, necklaces, bracelets 
and beads in the box. Navajo men are 
expert silversmiths. They work age-old 
symbols into the designs. Many pieces 
are brightened with coral and _tur- 
quoise. 

We said goodbye and left the hogan 
Sun-struck clouds crowned the distant 
Arizona peaks. A hot wind rippled 
across the plain and swirled sand over 
the scrubby pifion trees and clumps of 
green sagebrush. Huge red mesas and 
pointed rocks jutted against a wide 
blue sky 

We drove to the Ganado Mission 
which provides nearby Navajos with 
schooling, medical care, and church 
training. Dr. Clarence Salsbury, super- 
intendent of the mission, introduced me 
to a Navajo family. 

As we walked to their eight-room 
frame stucco house, Dr. Salsbury ex- 
plained: “The parents of Mr. and Mrs. 





Karl Dalton are old Navajos who live 
far out on the reservation in a hogan. 
But the Daltons and their two children, 
Karletta and Mickey, are educated. 
They live and work here.” 

“What do the Daltons do?” I asked. 

“Mr. Dalton is our head carpenter,” 
Dr. Salsbury said. “Mrs. Dalton works 
in the hospital diet kitchen and visits 
Navajos as a missionary. She also 
travels around the U. S. lecturing on 
N ivajo nee ds ” 


Navajo Sand-painting 
Mrs. Dalton told me about the far- 
famed Navajo art of sand-painting. 
“These made on the 
ground colored sand. 


paintings are 
different 
Each painting represents gods or parts 
The outliney is made with 


with 


of the body 
black sand. 
: The 


men 


sand-painters are ‘medicine 
Indians who are supposed to 
have special influence with the gods. 
The purpose of the painting is to bring 
good crops or to help cure the sick. 
If the god is pleased with the painting, 
Navajos he cures the 
If he is not pleased, the 


so the believe, 
sick person 
sick person does not get well.” 


As we talked, Karletta and Mickey 


Dalton entered the room. 
Karletta ] 
at Ganado High School. 


S 
i 


aged 15, is in the 10th 
grade Mickey 
is in sixth grade at Ganado Public 
School. Karletta plays the piano, reads 
books, takes bicycle trips, hikes, and 
collects glass Mickey has two 
dogs and some goldfish. 

“Many Ganado students read Scho- 
lastic Magazines,” Karletta said. 

She told me how the Navajos earn 


inimals 


own sheep, goats, 
They small 

wheat, potatoes, beans, 
and alfalfa. 

On the reservation the soil is mostly 


icky, and With 


+} li } 
heir living. They 


cattle, and horses 


raise 
crops ot corn 

: : 
melons, squash 


worn-out sandy, 


water for irrigation, more of the land 
could be made usable. But water is 
scarce. Of the 25,000 square miles of 
land on the reservation, only 35 square 
miles are irrigated. 

This irrigated land is widely sepa- 
rated in small farms or grazing patches. 
Navajo families do not band together 
in settlements. Each family settles 
down to an isolated life wherever ir- 
rigated land is available. There are 
few villages on the reservation. 

The land is so poor that many 
Navajos cannot make a living on the 
reservation. And every year the Navajo 
population increases by about 1,000. 

Karletta and Mickey showed me a 
miniature wooden loom. 

“Navajo women use every spare 
minute to weave rugs, blankets, couch 
covers, and pillow tops,” Mrs. Dalton 
told me. “They are sold to traders and 
tourists. But the Navajo woman has lit- 
tle spare time. She gets up early, col- 
lects kindling wood, helps her husband 
herd sheep and goats, cleans the hogan, 
and cooks the meals. She is the head 
of the family and manages its affairs. 
She deals with traders, buys supplies, 
and owns all family possessions.” 

I left Ganado for Gallup, New Mex- 
ico. This town is known as the “Indian 
capital of the world.” Every summer 
U. S. Indians gather there to demon- 
strate their dances, arts and crafts, and 
games. 

In Gallup, a Navajo leader named 
Zhealy Tso told me the Navajos were 
making preparations to perform a re- 
ligious dance called the yei-be-chai. 
This dance honors ancient Navajo 
gods, and lasts through the night 

“We'll do the fire dance, too,” Zhealy 
said. “This dance is believed to help a 
patient regain his health. Men dance 
around a sacred fire. They leap through 
flames and touch each other with fire 
torches. It sounds dangerous, but no 
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ki 
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A group of Navajos around a hogan near Lukachuka, Arizona. 


Railway photo 


Photo by 


Karletta and Mickey Dalton. 


Simon 


one is burned. The dancers’ bodies are 
covere/l with white clay and mud.” 

As we walked along Gallup’s main 
streets, Zhealy pointed to the store 
windows. Nearly every window con- 
tained samples of Indian rugs, blankets, 
beads, rings, bracelets, and other arts 
and crafts. 

“The Navajos are a great people,” 
said Zhealy. “We have an ancient and 
useful way of life. We love our land 
and our homes. We love to make things 
with our hands. We Navajos do not 
want to leave our land or change our 
way of life. But many need help 
against hunger, disease, poverty, and 
ignorance.” 

He told me that about 24,000 Nava- 
jos of school age live on the reservation. 
But there are schools and teachers for 
only about 8,000. 

Many of the Navajo men with whom 
I talked in Gallup were looking for 
jobs. None of them had attended 
school. They said they were farmers, 
shepherds, and cattle men. But they 
had to leave the reservation, for there 
was no irrigated land they could use. 

Recently I received a long letter 
from Karletta Dalton. She closed her 
letter with: 

“You see, Navajos with education 
are no different from other children. 
We like to play and do the same things 
they do. Educated Navajos have a bet- 
ter chance to enjoy life. They have a 
better chance to be more worthy citi 
zens of the U. S.” 

Winter is now upon the Navajos. 
The reservation is frozen and bleak. 
Silent Navajos, huddled in their ho- 
gans, wait for more help. 
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Come along girls and listen to my noise 
Don't you go marrying no Kansas boys 
If you do, your fortune it will be 
Hoe-cake, hominy, and sassafras tea 


“Now what does a New York radio 
audience know about ‘hoe-cake, hom- 
and tea’?” Oscar 
until I tell them 
that sassafras tea is as bad as instant 
coffee. And then they howl, 
they understand exactly how unhappy 
the girls’ fortune will be if they marry 
Kansas Since Kansas Boys is a 
Southern song, it talks about Southern 
food. For Northerners 


pare the food to something that’s part 


sassatras de- 


“Nothing 


inv, 
manded 


be cause 


bovs 
I have to com- 
of their own lives.” 


“Mightn’t it be 


song?” we asked 


easier to change the 


“Every real folk-singer sometimes 
audience,’ 
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they respond immediately.” 

“How do you account for that?” we 
asked 

“For one thing 
ballad, and most people are familiar 
with Western songs. They've just never 
thought of them as folk music,” Oscar 
smiled. “But that’s what they are—be- 
cause they've grown out of the work 


Lare do isa cowboy 


and fun in cowbovs’ lives. Then, too 


the song tells a story that interests peo- 
ple. It’s a sad story—about a young 
man’s death—but it’s a theme which 
touches everyone. The words, by the 
way, are very similar-to St. James In- 
firmary, a blues number that’s an au- 
thentic folk song. Compare them,” he 
suggested. 

We began to compare the lyrics 
mentally, but Oscar was off on another 
tack, pointing out that the melody of 
Streets of Laredo was almost identical 
to that of an old Irish ballad, The Bard 
of Armagh. 

“And there are hundreds of other 
folk songs that will appeal to people 
who claim that they don’t ‘know’ this 
kind of music,” Oscar went on. “Every- 
one likes to laugh. So I can be sure that 
everyone's going to listen to and enjoy 
comedy songs like Blow the Man 
Down, The Fireship, or A-Roving.” 

We asked Oscar whether he 
special songs for certain audiences. 


sang 


Boy-Girl Ballads 


“Well, I've frequently found that 
certain groups of people will warm up 
most quickly to paréicular songs,” he 
instance 


answered. “Teen-agers, for 


naturally go for ‘boy-girl’ songs such 
as Frankie and Johnny and Down in 
the Valley. And small children like the 
‘sing-song’ numbers that sound like the 
chants and tunes they make up them 
selves when they're playing together 
Two of their favorites are Here We Go 
Loopety-Loo and Husty-Dusty Day. 
“But I also find that adults enjoy 
children’s songs, too,” continued Oscar 
“And I’ve never seen any kind of au 
dience that didn’t like Mollie Malone 
and Waltzing Matilda. So you can’t 
make generalizations. But it is impor- 
tant to know and understand your audi- 
ence, so you can start them off with 
songs that they will like immediately. 
Then as their interest grows, you can 
introduce them to more types of folk 
music. 
—Lee Learner, Radio Editor 





it to Latin America is the series of 

letters that many World Week 
readers are receiving from Miss Louise 
Wright. 

Miss Wright, well-known traveler 
and teacher from Western College, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, sailed from New York in 
December to spend the winter in South 
America. Several thousand young peo- 
ple subscribed to the series of five let- 
ters which she is sending from places 
where she stops along the way. The 
map on this page shows you her route. 


ee thing to a personal vis- 


For Stamp Collectors 


Each letter carries a stamp and post- 
mark of the country where the letter 
was written. Two more cancelled stamps 
from that country are enclosed. 

The letters tell about strange sights 
and interesting customs of the coun- 
tries Miss Wright visits. She tells of 
boys and girls she meets and describes 
the principal industries of the nations 
along her route. 

Miss Wright’s first letter, which 
reached her U. S. correspondents early 
last month, told ef the jolly Eve-day 
cruise from New York to Trinidad on 
the Moore-McCormack liner, Argentina. 
“Above us a succession of billowy white 
clouds moved lazily across the bluest 
of skies and all around us the sea with 
its deep sapphire tones changed fre- 
quently to emerald,” she wrote. “The 
sound of the ship's bells, the sighting 
of flying fish and sharks, the deep boom 
from the funnel at noon of each day, 
the brisk constitutionals, the deckchair 
visits with new-found friends—these 
and a dozen other activities are part 
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Heavy line marks Miss Wright's route. 


Her travel letters are mailed from 
5 Latin-American cities shown on map. 


TRINIDAD & 
TOBAGO 


TRINIDAD: 


Where frogs whistle 
and birds speak French 





and parcel of shipboard life, and I for 
one find nothing more pleasant.” 

After a day ashore in Trinidad, Miss 
Wright resumed her letter: 

“What a variety of experiences I 
have had this day! I heard frogs whistle 
and birds speak French. I have seen 
oysters growing on trees. 

“I have visited Pitch Lake, one of 
the wonders of the world, in which 
many fossils of prehistoric animals 
have been found, as well as a ‘mystery 
tree’ said to be 5,000 years old. 

“And I have observed a Benedictine 
monk at his full-time job of destroving 
the bookworms that infest rare and 
precious volumes in the library of the 
Abbey, which is situated on a moun- 
tainside. 

“Yes, it sounds fantastic, like some- 
thing out of Arabian Nights or Alice 
in Wonderland. But Trinidad is an 
island of fantasy, where Latin, African, 
Oriental and British cultures flourish 
in a lush tropical setting. Had Kipling 
visited Trinidad he might perhaps have 
altered his famous line to read: ‘East 
is East and West is West, and the 
twain meet in Trinidad.’ 

“It all began early this morning when 
I looked through a porthole in my cabin 
and saw land—a series of islands with 
rugged mountainous outlines etched 
against a delicately tinted sky that pre- 
saged sunrise. You can imagine how 
speedily I dressed! When I reached 
deck the Argentina had dropped anchor 
five miles from Trinidad, the largest 
island, and the sun had burst inte view. 

“An hour later I was following other 
passengers down the ladder, suspended 
alongside the ship, to the tender that 
was to carry us to Port-of-Spain, the 
capital of Trinidad. Half an hour later 
we set foot on British soil. 

“And then began my day of new 
sights and sounds. Hindu temples, 
Moslem mosques, queerly garbed herb 
vendors, giant bamboo trees guarding 
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Louise Wright's first travel letter bore 
this stamp marking 75th anniver- 
sary of the Universal Postal Union. 


tiny villages, women carrying on their 
heads large trays laden with a variety 
of articles—these are other curious 
sights I have seen today. 

“Just as the sun was setting, passen- 
gers boarded the last tender for the 
return to the Argentina. And now I seal 
this letter and hand it to a Moore-Mc- 
Cormack official who lives in Trinidad. 
He will mail it to you when he returns 
to Port-of-Spain on the tender. We sail 
in a few minutes for Rio de Janeiro, 
and my next letter will be from there. 
Anchors aweigh!” 


Trinidad Jottings 


Yes, there are many strange sights 
and sounds on Trinidad. There really 
are frogs that whistle. The whistling 
sound is said to be a call to attract 
other frogs. The bird that seems to 
speak French is the Derby flycatcher. 
The song of this yellow-breasted bird 
sounds like: “Qu’est-ce qu’il dit? Qu’est- 
ce qu'il dit?” over and over. In the 
French language, that phrase means: 
“What did he say?” 

Mangrove trees grow along the shores 
of many tropical lands. A small animal, 
a relative of the oyster, attaches itself 
to the mangrove roots along the coast 
of Trinidad. This oyster is considered 
a great delicacy. 

Pitch Lake is really a 100-acre bed 
of asphalt. You can walk on the sur- 
face of this oily “lake.” But the asphalt 
is not perfectly solid. In some places, 
you can pull it like taffy. The railway 
that runs out on the lake must be 
moved every few days to prevent the 
asphalt from swallowing up the tracks. 
Pitch Lake is one of the chief sources 
in the world for asphalt for road-pav- 
ing, waterproofing, and roofing. 

Trinidad belongs to Great Britain, 
and it is halfway round the world from 
India. But about a third of the 546,000 
people are East Indians. Thousands of 
people from India were brought to 
Trinidad years ago to work on the sugar 
plantations, and many settled perma- 
nently on the island. Most of them are 
Hindus but there are also many Mos- 
lems. The East Indians have built 
temples of their religions in Trinidad. 





Too Many Answers 


You crossword puzzle fans probably 
noticed that, by mistake, we printed 
the answers to the crossword puzzle, 
“How Well Do You Know Your Bible?” 
(WW. Jan. 11, p. 30) in both the Janu- 
ary 11] and January 18 issues. We hope 
it didn’t spoil your fun to find the 
answers in the same issue as the puzzle. 








A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. FINLAND 


A. Using the numbers 1-5 arrange 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 

Finns gain independence from 

Russia 

Finland asked to return 

criminals” to Russia. 

Finns conquered by Sweden. 

End of World War I 

Finns invade Russia with Nazis. 
My score__._ 


“war 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 8 


__a. Finland the 
size of 
1. Texas 3. Belgium 
2. Rhode Island 4. Montana 
_b. Finland's population is about 
1. 500,000 3. 16,000,000 
2. 4,000,000 4. 48,000,000 


is approximately 


My score____ 
ll. MAP INTERPRETATION 


Open your magazine to the map of 
Finland on page 15. On the line to 
the left of each of the following state- 
ments, place a “T” if it is true, an 
“F” if it is false, and “NS” if there is 
not sufficient information on the map 
to permit a conclusion. Each counts 
4. Total 20. 


There are timber 
northern Finland. 
tee 8. 8.8 &. 
land on the west. 
If you were to travel in a straight 
line from Hango to Helsinki you 
would proceed in a northeast- 
erly direction. 

The distance Petsamo to 
Oulu is about 325 miles. 

Lake Ladoga is frozen during 
most of the winter. 


resources In 


Fin- 


borders 


trom 


My score 


il. “FIRST AMERICANS” 


Fill in blanks. Each counts 4. Total 
32. 

The largest tribe of U. S. Indians 
is the a iiaieiindeaicae tribe. 
Most of this tribe of Indians live on a 
SS Us ae i a 
tract of land especially set aside for 
them by the Government. This tract 
of land lies mostly in the state of 





These Indians are famed for their 
paintings with _ and for 
such crafts as making _-- > ESE 
_____.. But they earn their living 
chiefly by raising such animals as 
and such crops 
 —_ on small patches 
of land which is ane 
that is, made usable by bringing water 
to the soil through man-made chan- 
nels. 





My score. 


IV. TRINIDAD 


Underline correct word or phrase 
in each set of parentheses. Each 
counts 2. Total 12. 

Trinidad is an (island, nation, con- 
tinent) which belongs to (France, 
Spain, Great Britain). It is located 
(in the northern part of the Atlantic 
Ocean, close to the coast of South 
America, near the U. S. west coast). 
A third of its (ten thousand, half- 
million, five million) people came 
from (China, the U. S., India). Pitch 
Lake is an important source of (base- 
ball players, asphalt, fish). 


My score 


V. TAKING THE CENSUS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, write the number 
preceding the word or phrase which 
best completes the sentence. Each 
counts 4. Total 8. 


__a. The chief purpose of the first 
census taken in the U. S. was to 
1. determine the age of citizens 
2. count the people for purposes 
of representation in Congress 
measure the movement of 
farm population to the city 

4. study the income of Ameri- 
can citizens 

All of the following are activities 

carried on by the Bureau of the 

Census, except 

1. counting the number of tele- 
vision sets in American homes 

2. determining the numbers of 
people who fall into different 
age groups 

3. finding out how much educa- 
tion people have had 

4. reporting income-tax evasions 


My score Total score__ 
Quiz for issue of February 1, 1950 
Answers in Teacher Edition 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


autonomy—A noun Self-gov ernment or 
the right of self-government. A nation 
which has autonomy generally is not com- 
pletely independent. From Greek autos 
(self) plus nomos (law). 

census—A noun, Official count of the 
population which also includes certain 
information about births, deaths, distri- 
bution, and racial, national, and econo- 
mic groupings. The word comes from the 
Latin censere (to value) and refers to 
the ancient Roman custom of registering 
citizens and their property for taxation. 


decennial—An adjective. Occurring ev- 
ery ten years. 

duchy—A noun. Territory ruled by a 
duke or duchess. The word comes from 
Latin dux (leader) through French duc 
(duke ). 

Mongolian—An adjective. The so-called 
Mongolian race includes most of the peo- 
ple of Asia and is chiefly characterized 
by a yellowish complexion, prominent 
cheekbones, slant eyes, short broad nose 
and straight black hair. 


IT’S LATER THAN YOU THINK! 


You've just learned that decennial, 
which appears in this week’s article on 
the coming 1950 census, means occur- 
ring every ten years. With how many 
other “year” adjectives, all of Latin 
origin, are you familiar? In the space 
opposite each letter in Group A, write 
the number of the correct word in 


Group B. (Perhaps you know that 
most of these words can also be used 
as nouns in the sense of anniversary.) 


Group A 

. pertaining to a period of 100 
years or its completion 

. occurring twice a year 
pertaining to a century and a 
half of its completion 

. taking place once in two years 
pertaining to a period of 300 
years or its completion 


Group B 
tercentenary 
centennial 
semiannual 
biennial 
sesquicentennial 
bicentennial 


SuUkoON rE 





HAT’S the matter with San Fran- 
cisco? That’s the $64 question these 
days. All the experts—including myself 
had the Dons tabbed as the nation’s 
No. 1 basketball team. Yet here it is 
midseason and the Dons are going no- 
where fast. 

rheir first game—a stunning upset by 
San Jose State—should have been the 
tip-off. But everybody figured it was 
just one of those things. However, after 
the Dons also lost to St. John’s, Long 
Island { North Carolina State, 
the experts began eating all those love- 

words they had said about them. 

Now, losing to St. John’s, L.1.U., and 
North Carolina State is no disgrace. All 
! among the nation’s 

st. But a really great team wins the 
it doesn’t get knocked off by 
early every good team it meets. 

The only conclusion you can draw 
is that the Dons were over-rated. A 
good, sound club, they simply are not 
creat. That § all 

What about the great Don Loftgran? 
What has happened to him? Nothing. 
He is still a great ball player. But I 
don't believe he 
In the 


corne! 


and 


e¢ lubs_ rate 


gy ones 


is being used right 
Dons’ system, Lofgran plays in 
and depends on long one- 
handers and follow-up shots to score. 

That’s no game for a tall, springy 
player like Don. He should be playing 
the “bucket,” where he can shoot and 
rebound all night. There is no reason 
why Don, with all his natural ability, 
shouldn’t average 20 points a game. 
As it is, he is averaging about 12 or 13. 

Another thing that has hurt the Dons 


ne Hit 


is Joe McNamee’s slump at center. He 
isn’t doing the rebound job he did last 
vear, and he isn’t scoring. 

Insofar as Rene Herrerias, the Dons’ 
third star, is concerned, I still can’t 
“see” him. Rene is fast and a ball-hawk 
on defense. But he’s not the play-maker 
he is cracked up to be. He merely 
stands outside and throws the ball 
around, I have vet to see him make a 
smart feeding pass. 


High-Flying Blackbirds 

If San Francisco is glum over the 
slump of its favorite basketball team, 
New York City is in a tizzy over its big 
three—St. John’s, Long Island U 
City College. These three quintets are 
now rated No. 1, No. 3, and No. 5, 
respectively, in the nation 

The odd thing is that while St. John’s 
is rated tops in the country, it is still 
considered only the second best team 
in New York. The No 
L.1.U. 

The L.L.U. Blackbirds really have it. 
In 6-foot 7-inch Sherman White and 
6-foot 9-inch Herb Scherer, they own 
two of the country’s 
and rebounders. Dolph Bigos, a power- 
ful 6-foot 2-inch handy man, is the 
“Old Reliable” of the team. Eddie 
Gard, a husky little fellow, is the play- 
maker and defensive hawk. The fifth 
regular is Leroy Smith, a 6-foot 1-inch 
speed merchant with an amazing jump 
shot. 

The only weakness of the club is a 
lack of reserves. They have only one 
good sub. As Coach Clair Bee puts it, 


and 


] honor goes to 


S 


greatest scorers 


25 Es 


Herb Scherer, “big man” of the Long 
Island U. team. Standing 6-feet 9-inches 
and weighing 215 pounds, Herb spe- 
cializes on pivot shots and rebounds. 


“My first five men run until they can’t 
breathe; then I put in Feurtado [the 
sub].” 

There isn’t a team in the country 
that can match the Blackbirds’ victory 
slate so far. It includes Texas A. & M., 
Denver, Oklahoma A. & M., Southern 
California, San Francisco, Western 
Kentucky, Muhlenberg, Bowling Green, 
and St. Louis. Some record, eh? 

The strange thing about the Black- 
birds is that they had the same team 
last year, plus three other stars, and 
were the flops of the season, losing 12 
games. It’s the San Francisco story in 
reverse. 

The man who made the difference is 
Sherman White. The ¢x-Englewood 
(N. J.) High School flash came up to 
the varsity last year with a big reputa- 
tion. Without ever having played a col- 
lege game in his life, he was picked as 
All-American material. Sherman proved 
a flop and L.I.U. went down with him. 

What a difference a year can make! 
When the All-American boards get 
around to picking their teams next 
April, Sherman will probably be the 
first man picked. He really is terrific. 
Blessed with kangaroo spring and an 
amazing assortment of soft shots, Sherm 
inch of value out of his 6- 
feet 7-inches. He is averaging about 22 
points a game and is getting those re- 
bounds off both boards. 

Both St. John’s and City College are 
loaded with great sophomore talent. 
which means they are going to be “up 
there” for at least @vo more years. Both 
teams are big, fast, and classy, and both 
are built around husky 6-foot 6-inch 
sophomore centers. For St. John’s, it’s 
Zeke Zawoluk, and for City College 
it's Ed Roman. Zeke is the better re- 
bounder and Ed the better scorer and 
feeder. 

Although City College handed St 
John’s its only defeat this season, they're 
rated below the Redmen because 
they've lost twice themselves (to Okla- 
homa and U.C.L.A.). 


¢ Fourteen students of Wilson Ir 
High School in Passaic, N. J., tell me 
that my January 4th column on the 
famous Passaic High School “Wonder 


gets every 


Team” was probably the greatest piece 
of literature since Gone With the Wind 
But they want to know why I didn't 


mention the coach of the “Wonder 
Team” and the club that finally beat 
them. 

O.K., gang, the coach was Ernest A. 
Blood, and it was Hackensack (N. J.) 
High that snapped the “Wonder Team’s” 
159-game streak. 

-HerRMAN L. Mastin, Sports Editor 








CHAMPIONS DO 


Pittsburgh Pirate’s Ralph Kiner is one 
of baseball's greatest sluggers. Belted 54 
home runs last season. Ran 4-year Major 
League total to 168! New Record! And 
he's a Wheaties man 

“I don’t think there’s a breakfast dish 
anywhere that can beat milk, fruit and 
Wheaties," says Kiner. ‘Wheaties flavor 
strikes me right every season of the year 
flakes plenty 


Those whole wheat are 


nourishing. too 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Tommy Henrich, veteran N. Y. Yankee 
star, is another famous power hitter 
Called “Old Reliable’’ by teammates, 
Tommy's eaten Wheaties for 10 years! 

Nourishing, these 100% whole wheat 
flakes. Wheaties provide three B vita- 
mins, also minerals, food energy, protein 
Had your Wheaties today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


“Breakfast of Champions’ 


"Wheaties and “Breakfast of ( hampions’’ are regiscered 
trade marks of General Mills. 


H,O—Not too hot; not too cold: The 
main purpose of taking baths and show- 
ers is to keep your body clean. How- 
; |ever, water can have other benefits, 
+} too. It can help you relax or pep you 
up, depending upon how you use it 
|| If you are tired, nervous, or wor ried, 
+ | soak yourself in a tub of warm (not 
i | hot!) water for 20 minutes. The water 
soothes your nerves and helps to calm 
you down. 
Sometimes when 
out, you may need to wash up. A luke 
warm (cooler than the warm bath you 
take to relax) bath or shower is stimu 
especially after 





vou're all washed 


lating and refreshing 

a long bout of studying 
When vou bathe at bedtime be sure 

the water is not too hot. Verv hot wate: 

is stimulating, not 

relaxing, and ma 

keep you 

instead of hel 


to slee} 


wake 
mg vou 
better 
It sounds Spa 
tan to boast 
about taking 
stinging | 
showers in 
morning 
serve no to tak 


they purpose except 


your breath away. Wash under a warm 
shower and let the water gradually get 


ff. Icy 


is manv people be 


cooler to rinse showers don't 
}toughen you up 
lieve 

| A daily tub on 
| health habit. Lf vou 
bath 


bath to keep clean, fresh 


Hats On! 


lo help prevent coughs. colds, and 
sneezing 

Wear a hat 
freezing. 


shower is an excellent 
cant take a 


an all-over sponge 


} 
real 
be sure to take 
ind alert 


the weather is 


when 


Cook's Corner: Hot or cold, almost 
leveryone likes baked apples. Apples 
| are kind to your stomach and are a 
friend to your complexion, Try them 
| with this raisin-nut filling 

|} Wash and core 6 firm cooking or 
|baking apples. Peel off about 1 inch 
lof skin from the top of each apple 
| Place fruit in a baking dish 

| In a separate bowl, combine 12 tea 
| spoons sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, ’ 
| teaspoon nutmeg, a few seedless raisins 
and a few chopped nuts. Fill the cavity 
of each apple with this mixture 


Pour enough boiling water into the 
baking dish to cover the bottom. Cover 
the dish and bake in a hot oven from 
half to three-quarters of an hour— 
until the apples are soft. 

Serve hot or cold. Baked apples are 
extra good with cream or milk. To carry 
in your lunchbox, wrap them carefully 
in waxed paper or put in a paper cup. 


The Queiton Boy 


Q. Does exercise help to increase 
one’s height? I am shorter than the 
other boys in my class and would like 
to he taller 


4. Your height is determined partly 
by heredity and partly by the physical 
care gets. Eating well- 
planned meals rich in vitamins, min 
and proteins helps vou reach 
growth. Many children 
much taller than their parents 
because they are better nourished than 
their Exercise is.also a 
definite help in making you grow taller 


vour bods 
erals 
vour fullest 


grow 


parents were 


Q. Is it necessary to keep on taking 
cod-liver oil in the winter even when 
you are 14 years old? My mother gives 
the oil to my little brother and makes 
me take it, too FS 


4. Cod-liver oil supplies Vitamin D, 
the “sunshine” vitamin, which you need 
for strong bones and teeth. You can’t 
get this vitamin from ordinary foods 
Since you don’t get as much sunshine 
during the winter as you do at othe: 
times of the year, it’s a good idea to 
take the oil in the even dur- 
teen years 


winter 


meg your 


QO. My gums dont seem to have a 
healthy color, even though I brush my 
teeth twice a day. How can I correct 
this? 


A. Your gums and teeth need food 
is well as good mouth hygiene. Cal 
cium and Vitamin C are two food fac 
tors that are especially important in 
helping to keep your gums firm and 
pink. You can get calcium from milk 
and cheese, and Vitamin C from fruits, 
juices and fresh vegetables. Drink at 
least three glasses of milk and one big 
glass of juice every day. 


If you have any questions about your 
health, send them to Ann White, “How's 
Your Health?” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
sines, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 





HOW A CHILD’S GAME Led to a Great Medical Discovery 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE NO. 6 IN 4 SERIES BY E.R SQUIBB 6 SONS 


Do you know why your doctor makes you say something In those days people with tuberculosis were marked for 
as he listens to your lungs with his stethoscope? Well, it’s almost certain death. For one thing there was no way to 
a very interesting story that starts more than 200 years ago. tell if they had the disease until it was too late to help them. 


One day a young French doctor named Rene Laennec This gave Laénnec an idea. The next time he examined 


saw some children playing. One was tapping on the a patient he rolled a sheaf of paper into a cylinder, 
1 of a hollow log while others listened at the placed one end to his ear and the other to the patient's 
opposite end. The sound was greatly amplified. chest. The sounds from inside were clear and strong. 


AENNEC’S discovery was 
one of the first great 
contributions toward the 
conquest of tuberculosis. 
Through the centuries other 
scientists have made notable 
advances. Koch discovered 
the microbe that causes the 
disease. The X-ray and fluor- 
oscope make detection al- 
most certain. Right now, the 
Squibb Institute for Medical 
Chen Laennec discovered that a patient’ > gavead 2 ; ery: - conducting i 
sp : Oe ee eee most intensive search in history for anti-tuberculous 


sound through the device when it was placed over a diseased 
portion of the lung. Laénnec had invented the stethoscope. drugs. Each year finds the “White Plague” taking less 


He had found a practical means of detecting tuberculosis. and less lives. 
® 





E-R:- SQUIBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 


Anesthetics + Biologicals = ‘ Antibiotics « Endocrines 
Sulfonamides yi Arsenicals 
’ 


Nutritional and Medical Specialities 


Oenses 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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February 1950 Senior Edition 


A Fresh Start 1. THE PEARL John Steinbeck 


: In La Paz, Bolivia, they tell this story of the great pearl— 

This is the first month of a new r-A-B how it was found, and lost again. They tell of Kino, the fierce 
CLUB term. To you who are joining . 4 
the T-A-B CLUB for the first time, we 
extend a warm welcome: To old T-A-B 
CLUB friends, we offer best greetings. 
For you both, we have an exciting list 


of books. 


Whether your interests are along lines ¢Gegeum y] MOBY DICK Herman Melville 


of sports, adventure, people, travel, or [ij #ANMPMal 
love, you'll = a favorite book each Moby Dick In 1775 there were no atom bombs nor fast ships to help 
rece Whether you feel like yee <~ _ #)_—s Captain Ahab of the whaler Pequod kill the ferocious whale 
a6 > n t -A- ; y Fane 7 . r : ] 
pleasure or information, ‘T-A-B CL mies (ei known as Moby Dick. This monster had cost the captain a 
promises to fill your desires this term. ‘ : hes . ° 
era leg in a previous conflict. If you like adventures of the sea 
And, don’t forget that while you are ; Ps : me. ly ¥ ill 
adding—every month—to that gay, color- and seamen, this story is for you. And, incidentally, you wi 
ful bookshelf all your own, you are find yourself getting more excited about whales and whaling 


building dividend credit for yourself. S than you ever dreamed possible. 


At the end of the term, you receive a 


Fe hank fo ce : 
heuht, wn for every four you've, MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 

Sir Arthur Conan-Doyle 
Sherlock Holmes traps a killer in “The Crooked Man,” one 
of eleven exciting adventyres in this book. In others, he 
solves the case of the race-horse killing, and discovers a man 
who didn’t know about his own double life. Finally, Holmes 
meets his most dangerous opponent, Moriarty, king of crime, 
About T-A-B CLUB in a life-and-death struggle at the Reichenbach Falls. 


young fisherman, his wife Juana, with eyes so dark they 
mirrored the stars at night, and their little son, Coyotito. 
This was the most popular book among teen-agers in one of 
New York’s public libraries last year. 


Can You Top This? 
One charter member writes that he 
has built up a library of 107 T-A-B 
CLUB books. Do let us know if vou can 


top that one! 


There are no membership dues. 


Each book costs only 25¢ plus a free ; 4. LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 
one for every four you bu Dale Cemogi ABOUT WELL KNOWN PEOPLE pale carnegie 


Read on this page about this month’s 
, - J hooks ios ¢ ° . " 
r B . Lt B mg Iks. i | This book will acquaint you with thirty-eight celebrated men 
Fil 7 os panei a wat. and women. Did you know that Albert Einstein was once 
“1 In the coupon on 1 sage. P « , , , 
Hand ; ois psf considered the school dunce? Or that F. W. Woolworth’s 
and it to vour T-A-B CLUB secre- ; A 5 . : 
tary boss paid him no salary? Or that Columbus was the third, 
Soon your T-A-B CLUB books will be not the first, man to discover America? If you like famous 
on their way to you. friends, this book is for you. 


Teen Age Book Club February Titles 
. 5. NO OTHER 
WHITE MEN 


Julia Davis 





THE PEARL 

MOBY DICK 

MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT WELL KNOWN PEOPLE 
NO OTHER WHITE MEN a 


—— ——— ———4 





Young George Shannon ran away from 
school to join a group of explorers headed 
for the great Northwest. The exciting adven- 
tures and hardships they encountered will 
keep you reading this book long after you 
should have gone to sleep. And you'll never 
forget this story of one of the truly great 
explorations in America, for you see, this 
was the Lewis and Clark expedition! 





f Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 
with 25C for each book ordered. 


NAME 


* Do not mail this coupon to New York. It is to be kept by your 
T-A-B CLUB secretary. 





Q. Have you any 
suggestions on what 
to do about gossip 
columns in high 
school papers? Our 
newspaper staff 
doesn't approve of 
such columns, but 
our readers cry for 
them. And yet it’s 
those same Who’s- 
Going-Steady- 
With-Whom-This-Week items that are 
always messing up everyone's private 
lives. We get parents, faculty, and 
townspeople down on our paper and 
our school. How can we get rid of this 
column which helps no one’s reputation 
and constantly lowers the journalistic 
standards of our paper? 


Gay Head 


A. True, the fact that Jo Anne is 
wearing Peter D.’s ring this week 
doesn’t make any more dignified jour- 
nalism than it does dinner table 
conversation. Judging by the many top- 
notch high school papers our readers 
send us, the best answer to clamors for 
a gossip column is to offer your readers 
something better. 

The appeal of the 
column IS 


main 
that 


gi »SSIP 


many students’ names 


are mentioned. This makes these stu- 
dents feel popular. But there are other 
and more worthwhile ways of *putting 
individual students in the spotlight. 
In place of the gossip column, many 
school papers have successfully sub- 
stituted such features as: 

The Inquiring Reporter — A reporter 
makes the rounds of the classes in 
search of a dozen opinions on such 
subjects as: What do you think of 
double dates?, What should be done 
with the atomic bomb?, or Whai 
changes would you suggest in our high 
school curriculum? 

Student Opinion Polls — More than 
1,600 high school newspapers in the 
U. S. are members of Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ Institute of Student Opinion and 
conduct our polls on subjects of interest 
and significance to youth. Membership 
is open, without fee or assessment, to 
any senior or junior high school news- 
paper in the U. S. The Institute of Stu- 
dent Opinion provides each newspaper 
with ballots and also sends the news- 
paper news releases on the national re- 
sults. The school newspapers interview 
students polled concerning the reasons 
for their opinions, publish local results 
as soon as the poll has been completed, 
and later publish the national results 
and compare them to the local results. 

Candid Corner—If you have a good 
camera man on your staff, you might 
print a candid photograph in your pa- 
per every week. 

Who’s Who — Breezy biographical 
sketches of students around school are 
a sure-fire way of appealing to those 
who like to see their name in print. In 


29 


such a column it’s a good idea not to con- 
centrate on interviewing the B.M.O.C.’s 
who get their names in the paper any- 
way. Make a point of interviewing the 
shy guys and gals whom the student 
body ought to know better. Several high 
school editors report that often the 
most fascinating people to interview are 
your teachers. Your readers will eat up 
“a story about an encounter” prim Miss 
Serkin had with a shark last sum- 
mer. And everyone will enjoy grammar 
more when it is discovered that Miss 
Serkin is not so prim after all! 

If your editorial staff staged a Sug- 
gestion Session, you'd probably find 
many ideas to add to these. But re- 
member, it takes more than ideas to 
put the gossip column out of business. 
The features you substitute for the g.c. 
must be written in lively fashion, and 
they must put the accent on student 
opinions and activities. 

As for you lads and lassies who have 
had your lives frequently blighted by 
malicious insinuations in a school gos- 
sip column: The only way to foil a gos- 
sip—whether he writes a column or 
does his work by word of mouth—is to 
give him nothing to talk about. If you 
and Jimmy persist in walking to his- 
tory class arms entwined, your roman- 
tic antics are common property. And 
you have no protest coming when the 
press gives you as complete cover- 
age as it gives the “big scene” in the 
senior play. 


What's YOUR big problem? Drop a 
note about it to Gay Head, World Week, 
7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 





Think it Through! 


LEXANDER used to be a sucker 
He’d do everything 
advertisements he 


é for advice. 
suggested by the 
read 

One day he saw 4 picture of a young 
man being frowned upon by a young 
lady. The next picture showed the 
young man buying a Macadam hat. In 
the third picture the young lady was 
smiling happily that the young 
man had come to see her in a Mac- 
adam hat. So Alex bought a Macadam 
hat for himself and made a date with a 
girl. But Alex didn’t have as much luck 
as the young man in the advertisement. 
The girl married another guy the next 
week. 


now 


Alex bought some Chickendown face 
powder for his sister. He had read this 
ad: “Lady Celia Fubbs, a popular young 
Englishwoman, uses Chickendown face 
powder exclusively. You, too, can 
achieve glamor and popularity by using 
Chickendown.” But Alex waited in vain 
for his sister to become popular and 


glamorous. The powder ‘had no effect. 

One winter Alex réad about a girl 
newspaper reporter who took a Marter 
headache pill, and then scooped all the 
other papers in her city on a sensational 
story. So, although Alex seldom had 
headaches, he took pills regularly to 
help him do something sensational. 
Unfortunately he never reached such 
heights. 

It took several years for Alex to 
realize that a girl didn’t like a young 
man because of the hat he wore, that 
popularity wasn’t the result of using a 
certain brand of powder, and that tak- 
ing headache pills didn’t ensure a suc- 
cessful business career. 

But Alex did learn. Nowadays he 
realizes that good taste in clothes is 
important in winning a gal. He doesn’t 
expect to appear for a date in a 
squashed and moth-eaten hat, or in a 
tattered suit. But Alex also knows now 
that: 

1. Macadam is one kind — but not 
the only kind — of hat that is good 
looking. 

2. Wearing a handsome hat is one 


way—but not the only way—to show 
good taste in clothes. 

3. Showing good taste in clothes is 
one way—but not the only way—for a 
young man to win his gal. 

How foolish Alex had been to jump 
to the conclusion that wearing a Mac- 
adam hat was the only reason for a 
young man’s success with the girls. He 
blushes to think of it. 

Alex knows the importance of good 
grooming for one’s appearance and also 
for popularity. But after he arranges 
the facts in the one, two, three order 
above, he realizes that using a certain 
kind of powder is not the whole reason 
for one’s popularity. 

Alex understands that a fellow should 
be in good health to do his work well. 
But he realizes now that (1) there are 
many brands of headache pills, (2) 
taking headache pills is a small part of 
keeping in good health, (3) health is 
one reason, but not the only reason, 
that people are successful in their jobs. 

Whenever anyone states a reason for 
something, Alex asks: Is it really a 
reason, and is it the only reason? Alex 
has learned to think straight. 





PERSONALIZED 
CREW HATS 


twill crew hat with one felt let 

individual name embroidered in oa 

on the brim. Available s ted and 

white, blue and white, solid red, al, green, 

navy, tan or ‘white, Adult 

sizes small, medium and 

large — Youngster’ $ sizes 
too, sm., med., Ige. 
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quantity, color of hat, let- 
ter, color of letter end | 
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broidered. Indicate 
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~ GIRLS! — NEW LOVELY | 


Key- TO- ape HEART PIN 


Beautifully 
ENGRAVED FREE 


Special 

with this 

Gold plated 50¢ 

Sterling silver $1.00 

Sorry no C.0.D.'s 

WITH YOU R NAME AND HIS ON — ARTS PIN and 
Name, Ye a a e on Lock Pin. Do not confuse this 

fine quality 


ad 


wdinary nerchandise. Here 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1308 SURE f AVE., DEPT. 2: DEPT. 25-N, BROOKLYN 24, N.Y. 
Sell your classmates 


“SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 

tiful and complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


Highest commission paid. America’s 
fastest selling ecards. Agents cards 
free. Write today for free sample kit. 

PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


pin with 
craftsmanship 
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THE SUNSHINE ART STUDIOS 
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Belgian Semi-Postals 


Belgium has issued a set of nine semi- 
postal stamps. They are used as ordinary 
postage stamps, but some money from 


each name | them is given to various charities. 


These charities are helping care for 
| Belgian war orphans, children of 
wounded war veterans who cannot 
work, people suffering from tuberculosis 
and polio,.and other needy groups. 

The semi-postals are in two sizes. 
Four of the stamps—in blue, rose, yel- 
low, and green—are about the size of 

S. Christmas seals. Each shows a 
picture of a different flower. 

The other five stamps, each an inch- 
and-three-quarters long, are blue, 
orange, green, brown, and purple. 
These show full-length pictures of fa- 
mous people in Belgium’s history. 

The purple (below) shows Charles 
Quint, whe ruled much of Europe in the 
1500s. The green (below) shows Marie 
Therese, a powerful, European ruler of 
the 1700s. The other stamps show 
Charles of Lorraine, Marie Christine, 
and Philip the Good. 

STAMPING AROUND: Belgium also 
plans to issue seven stamps in honor of 
famous Belgian writers and poets. 

A stamp expert estimates that por- 
traits of about 2,700 persons have been 
printed on postage stamps since 1840. 
That year Britain issued the world’s 
first postage stamp, known as “The 
Penny Black.” This stamp bore a por- 
trait of Queen Victoria. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt was 
an ardent stamp colle -ctor. Recently Mrs 
, his widow, said: “My 


| husband ees stamps with people 


| all over the 


world. Much of his great 


*| knowledge of geography came through 
- I 
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his stamp collecting. Stamps relaxed 
him when he needed something to take 
his mind off the problems that sur- 
rounded him on every side.” 


Courtesy of General Stamp Co., N. ¥ 


Charles V and Marie Therese 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


iTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


Drama: “Intruder in the Dust. 
“yr Battleground. “All the King’s 
Men. “Fame Is the Spur. ~Three 
Came Home. “Sands of Iwo Jima. 
The Hasty Heart. “Twelve O'Clock 
High. “Chain Lightning. “Samson 
and Delilah. “She Wore a Yellow Rib- 
bon. “Prince of Foxes. #Death in the 
Doll's House. “The Man on the Eiffel 
Tower. “The Red Danube. “My 
Foolish Heart. “The Rugged O’Rior- 
dans. “Whirlpool. “The Reckless Mo- 
ment. 

Comedy: ““ Adam’s Rib. ““#Pass- 
port to Pimlico. “The Inspector General. 
“Dear Wife. “A Kiss for Corliss. 

Musical: “On the Town. 

Foreign Language: “”The Bicycle 
Thief. “Germany Year Zero. 





| Scholastic Magazines accept stamp adv 


| Our readers are advi 


FREE! 


Sell Py! Schoo! 
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country. Lowest prices 
aan 


3 the best line 
CARDS in the 
as offered. We pay 
ly Bulletins. 
Your ¢ encies going like wild 
fire. Hurry! Write oe °° cARO® SPECIALTIES, Bex 
235- N, Pittsbureh 30, 





STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


ertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
te read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. if the 
advertisement mentions the w “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition te any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in anne 7 
selection of other stamps known as “ 
Each of these “approval” stamps has a “price 
clearly marked. If you 
proval” stamps you must pe 
rood yy = do — wish te 
tend te buy any 
them promptly, being ye ys write your name 
and address in the upper corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 





y- If yeu do not in- 
ol” stamps return 

















for foreign approvals becoming customers. 
PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A-24, 
Box 51 0, Bell, Cal ifornia 


FREE! © “THE STAMP FINDER” Tells 
at a glance the country to which any 

sti mp | belongs. 36 pages illustrated. Includes _valu- 
“Stamp Collector's Dictionary,” reas- 

id's Ten Rarest a Also Approvals. 
1194, Calais, Maine 


able 
ures and Wor 
GARCELON STAMP CO.. Box 


WORLD'S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosit amp so large (7%x14 inches) it wil 
occupy a full page fa your album. Retails for 50c. Giver 
FREE to approval service ap »plicants sending Be postage 
STAMPS: Ali dif, 500, $1; 1000, 

TATHAM STAMP CO., Springfield 92, Mass. 











MY WORD! WHAT A BARGAIN! 

200 BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS — ONLY Jcl 
ALSO VALUABLE FREE PUBLICATIONS. 
END TODAY! KENMORE STAMP CO. 
Arlington 74-B2, Mass. 





Powerful Magnifying Glass 
to approval applicants; 
also big bargain lists. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP MP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. ¥ 

per \ 


i¥ict 
HARRIS & CO., 





107 Trench Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Homework 


“Now that Wilbur plays in the band, 
I suppose he’s quite busy,” the lady 
next door said. 

“Not as busy as I am,” sighed Wil- 
bur’s mother. “I have to help him find 
A flat, mend and press his uniform, at- 
tend the Band Mothers meetings, and 
beat time while he plays the “Stars and 
Stripes Forever” on his saxophone.” 

Christian Science Monitor 
Simple! 

Flora: “What's the difference between 
ammonia and pneumonia?” 

Dora: “Why, ammenia comes in bot- 


tles and pneumonia comes in chests.” 
Toreh 


Who? 


HOLLYWOOD. — James D. Wolfe, 
desk officer at the police station here, 
says he wondered why some women 
hung up when he answered the phone. 
Then he discovered he had been an- 
nouncing, without much pause between 
the words: “Hollywood—Wolfe!” 

United Press 


Hopeless 
A well-dressed man was shopping for 
a blouse for his wife. 
“What size and color, please?” the 
clerk asked. 
“It doesn’t matter,” he answered. 
“Whatever size or color I get, I'll have 


to come back tomorrow and change it.” 
PM 


Down for “the Count” 


“Cup o' tea, weak,” said a customer 
in a London restaurant. When the tea 
was put on the table, the customer 
looked worried. 

“Well, what’s wrong with it? You 
said ‘weak,’ didn’t vou?” 

“Weak, ves,” was the reply, “but not 
‘elpless.” 


Voiceways 


Gene Carr, McNaught Syndicate, Ine. 


“| hete te disturb you, but | left a lemon 
meringue pie on one of these seats.” 


Signs of the Times 


This sign was posted in a village 
store window a few years ago: “Farm- 
ers, bring in your eggs. We want ‘em 
bad.” 


Anon 


Compliment? 


A nice lady once appreached the 
author-lecturer Margaret Culkin Ban- | 


ning after her lecture was over and 
said, “Mv dear, as I was listening to you, 
I thought how right you were.” 

Mrs. Banning swelled up a little and 
said, “On which point especially?” 

The reply was: “Not to wear anything 
around your neck, I think it’s always 
prettier without pearls.” 


Quote | 


$64 Question 


Guglielmo Marconi, the genius of ra- | 
dio, was entertaining a friend one night | 


in his laboratory. The two discussed the 


most intricate phases of wireless com- | 


munication. 
Finally, at dawn, the friend suggested 


they retire. As they were leaving the | 


laboratory, Marconi looked back over 
his shoulder and said: “All my life I 
have been studying this phenomenon, 
but there is one thing I simply cannot 
understand about radio.” 


“Something you don’t understand | 


about radio?” smiled the other. “What 
is that?” 
Marconi mused, “Why does it work?” 


Quote | 


Must Be a Mistake 


A wealthy New Yorker, determined to 
build an elaborate rusti¢ retreat in the 
Blue Ridge mountains, turned his plans 
over to a local contractor. Next day the 
contractor approached the New Yorker 
in deep perplexity. 

“These blueprints,” he declared, “are 
all wrong!” 

The New Yorker replied that the 
plans had been drawn by an eminent 


architect. What, he inquired, was wrong | 


with them? 

“Well, mister,” drawled the moun- 
taineer, “if I follow these prints you're 
goin’ t’ have vourself a house with two 
bathrooms!” 





NOTICE! 


Your attention is called to the an- 
nouncement of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany Industrial Arts Awards on page 2 
of this issue. Entries in this important 
competition must be received by June 
20, 1950. Therefore you should request 
your copy of the rules booklet at once. 
If you do not wish to use the coupon in 
the announcement, simply send a post 
card or letter to Ford Motor Company 
Industrial Arts Awards, 3000 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Mich. 














FINISH LINE! 
Will You Be There? 


The closing date for sending en- 
tries to the SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS is here 
for many students. If you live 
in an area where there is a 
Regional Photography Awards pro- 
gram, check with your teacher on 
the deadline date at once. (if no 
copy of the Rules Booklet which 
gives this information is at hand 
send for one immediately.) Stu- 
dents living in a sponsored area 
must send photographs to the 
Regional sponsor. Entries which 
win honors in the Regional will 
be forwarded to the national 
judges. 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOG- 
RAPHY AWARDS offer three schol- 
arships, 39 cash awards, one pro- 
jector and case, and dozens of 
rolls or packs of films for the best 
high school photography this year. 
Winning entries in the neational 
Awards will be exhibited in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, next 
summer. 


If there is no Regional Photography 
Awards in your community you 
have until March 15 to get your 
entries into the mail. Be sure you 
have an entry blank or facsimile 
attached to every entry. Give all 
information requested. Pack photo- 
graphs carefully and ship to 


Scholastic Awards 


Box 7380, Oakland Post Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















The Artillery Tractor 


¢ 


that grew into a well-powered Automobile 


You’ re vatch ng ¢ heeled mone- 
strosity ¢ obblestones. 
It has ah 

and is pe 

and engine 

at top speed 
hour—and ha: 


16 miles 


But the crowds cheer 
Captain Nicholas 
wonderful invent 

th 


may give the 


armies of Royalist France control over 
all Europe 

Ma Foi! Suddenly the three-wheeler 
tips, sways, topple 8 over in a mess of 
machinery, steam and smoke! Captain 
Cugnot seems to hare failed 


« * * 


Wie did fail in making an instrument of 
war. But, as your science teacher will 
tell you, his tractor was one of the most 
important things ever made by man. 
For it was probably the first  self- 
propelled vehicle—that is, a vehicle 
which made its own power as it went 
along. It just didn’t have enough power 
for the job. And this was the same trouble 
that plagued hundreds of other vehicles 
in the centuries that followed—even the 
first automobiles. 


En fact, it took endless work like that 
done by people at General Motors to 
make cars as well powered as they are 
today. 


One of the first things discovered by men 
of GM was that an engine is no better 
than its fuel, and they showed how to 
make anti-knock gasoline. Then they 
worked out ways to balance moving 
parts for smoothness, to make parts ac- 
curately, and to lubricate the engine 
properly. 

Gradually they worked their way toward 
today’s automobile engines with high- 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR 
on the air every Monday 
evening over the ABC 


2 Network, 


compression ratios. This is an engineer’s 
term for measuring the “squeeze’’ put 
on the fuel before it is ignited inside the 
engine’s cylinders. 


Today all engines in GM cars have high- 
compression ratios and get the most out 
of available fuels. Unlike Captain 
Cugnot’s tractor, they have ample power 
for the job they have to do. 


Next time you’re in a GM ear, watch it 
perform. GM _ power is 

another reason why folks Your Key to 
tell you — you can’t beat Greater 
aGM car for value. — 


GENERAL MOTORS 


OLDS MOBILE 
GM DIESEL 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DELCO 


BUICK 


BODY BY FISHER - FRIGIDAIRE 
AC SPARK PLUGS 


CADILLAC 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


"MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE’ 
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By WHITNEY MALANSON, Syracuse University 


REL’s FM antenna is eleven inches 
square; weighs only one-half pound 


power 


low cost 


A New 10-Mile Voice for Schools 


T WAS one of those days. Rain. Noth- 
Alice glanced at her hus- 
and 


ing to do 


band’s dolorous countenance 


burst out laughing. 
‘Honey, you look just like the weath- 
er! Tune in some nice music and cheer 


up the place ‘ 
George snorted. “Nice music? Are you 
singing com- 


kidding? Soap operas o1 


ner ials wf 
His 


ple isant 


“You're in for a 
surprise, darling. Try the 
station. It broadcasts swell 


wife smiled 
Svracuse | 
music. And no commercials!” 

So George sat listened—not to 
soap operas but to a full hour of the 
from the Syracuse 
FM - station, 


and 
world’s finest music 
University 
WAER.® 

Would 


broadcasts? 


ow-power 


community welcome 
such Plus programs for 
school listening? For shut-in children? 
For adult education? You can have such 


your 


service at bargain prices because low-_ 


power FM comes at low prices. 

Syracuse University has shown the 
way. In March, 1947, it installed the 
first low-power FM radio transmitter de- 
signed for use on the 20 FCC-allocated 
FM educational channels. Begun as an 
experiment in cooperation with General 
Electric Co., the 2’ watt transmitter 
proved highly successful. 

Today FCC lists four licensed stations, 
20 more under construction (some op- 
erating), and ten applications pending. 
The list includes all kinds of school sys- 


®Named for the Assn. for Education by 
Kadio. 


tems in all parts of the country, from 
the Duquesne (Pa.) WDUQ and Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad (Calif.) High School’s 
KOEN, to stations at High Point, N. C., 
New Albany, Ind., and Elgin, Il. 

FM transmitters adapted for educa- 
tional purposes today are available from 
three large firms. These range from Ra- 
dio Engineering Laboratories’ 10-watt 
school transmitter at only $1,595 f.o.b. 
to others up to $2,400 (approx. ) 

Syracuse University’s Radio Center 
began in a remodeled library basement: 
two studios and a control room, cost 
about $5,000. In New Albany, Ind., 
$3,000, raised by students, paid for 
transmitter and studio. 

The 2%-watt WAER unit's “effective 
field” is a three-mile radius. In Syra- 
cuse this covers practically the entire 
citv—an audience of nearly 245,000 per- 
sons. If your transmitter can be cen- 
trally located (preferably on a hill) you 
too may “cover the city” with your 
broadcasts. With a 10-watt transmitter 
the service radius will average 10 miles. 

Ownership of FM sets grows swiftly— 
300 per cent in the last two vears. Most 
school systems buy FM or combination 
FM-AM receivers. 

Consider the advantages of an FM 
educational station: 

(1) No commercials, “spot” or oth- 
erwise, to break up programs. 

(2) Freedom to aim a program at a 
small but discriminating audience with- 
out fear of “low Hooper-ratings.” 

(3) Freedom to fit broadcasts to 
classroom schedules. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER ° Section IL 


(4) Freedom to give a program all 
the time it deserves. (Syracuse recently 
gave an entire broadcasting day to a 
special campus event. ) 

Let’s look at sample programs cur- 
rently offered by WAER to show what 
can be accomplished with non-commer- 
cial radio broadcasting. 

News: “Report from Washington,” wire 
recordings of recreated Congressional de- 
bate on public issues. 

Public Service Programs: (1) “So You 
Want to Get a Job” gives local high school 
students a factual line-up on job opportu- 
nities in the community. College professors 
and business and industrial experts furnish 
this much-needed guidance. (2) “Speech 
of the Week,” tape-recording excerpts 
from “the most interesting speech.” 

Entertainment: “Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music” provides a much-needed outlet for 
college talent. This easy-to-listen-to pro- 
gram uses top-quality entertainers selected 
from 14,500 Syracuse students. 

Most important of all, an FM low-power 
station provides one of the best possible in- 
struments for training students in radio. 
Here is a financially feasible method of 
providing indispensable practical experi- 
ence in broadcasting. 

The FCC spreads a special red carpet 
for educators. Said Chairman Wayne 
Coy, “The ivory tower must make way 
for the radio tower. Use the (FM) sta- 
tion to share your specialized knowl- 

Concluded on page 23-T) 





For More Information 


Write to these companies for data on 
low-power FM transmitters: REL Model 
706 (Radio Engineering Labs., Inc., 36-40 
37th St., Long Island City, N. Y.), the 
GE Type BT-11-B (General Electric Co., 
Electronics Dept., Syracuse 1, N. Y.), and 
the Gates BFE-10 (Gates Radio Co., 
Quincy, IIl.). 

Each rates at 10 watts output; operates 
on any assigned frequency in the 88-108 
megacycle FM band, and requires standard 
115-volt, 60-cycle power. Easier to install 
than a television set. All meet (or exceed ) 
FCC requirements for stability and audio- 
frequency response (50-15,000 cycles). 
Each will serve as the nucleus for a more 
powerful transmitter. 

GE and Gates transmitters use the GE 
“Phasitron” 5593 tube as the heart of the 
modulator. REL’s transmitter incorporates 
the “Serrasoid” modulator circuit (praised 
by FM inventor Edwin H. Armstrong) 
which requires only receiving-type tubes. 
For additional comparative data: 

REL Model 706: Audio distortion less 
than .5%, 18 tubes, 225 watts power con- 
sumption, 39 x 29 x 14%, 90 Ibs. GE Type 
BT-11-B: Audio distortion less than 1.5%, 
22 tubes, 357 watts, 43 x 30 x 18. Gates 
BFE-10: Audio distortion less than 1.5%, 
16 tubes, 165 watts, 36 x 34 x 24, 225 Ibs. 

—WituuaM J. TempLe 








“7 Do”’ 


FILMS 


OOK at the students in front of you 
Three vears after they leave school 
20 per cent will be married; within 


ten vears 75 per cent or more 
What can you do to help them make 
? For this ticklish 


Ss very 
but prime problem there are some splen- 


good marriage 
new, as well as old, instruc- 
tional aids. Newly released is the film 
series for Marriage for Moderns, a Mc- 
Graw-Hill textbook by Henry A. Bow- 
man. These films make discussion of 
marriage easy and unembarrassing 
These five McGraw-Hill films are 
equally useful with or without the text- 
book, as a series or singly. All five are 
full of thought-provoking material pre- 
sented in lively, natural situations—in- 
formative, stimulating, and absorbing to 


did very 


watch 


This Charming Couple shows a young 
it the divorce court and then ana- 
reasons for the failure of their 
marriage. Winnie and Ken’s courtship dis- 
closes that they really didn’t know each 
other, but had formed dream opinions, ex- 
urriage to change each other to fit 


couple 


lvzes the 


pecting m 
these desires 

Marriage for Moderns dramatizes the 
marriage today and 
of the 
Earth 

urselves but 
others; therefore 
ivoid those 


aspects of 


positive 
points up the philosophy series 

Marriaves Are Made n 
the fact that we can 


cannot expect to char 


stresses 
change 
in selecting a mate we should 
person ilitv traits in others which we cannot 
live with 
It Takes 


persons rea 


4ll Kinds demonstrates how a 


+; 


ms in an emergency reveal 


finding oneself 


country 


basic traits. Reactions ) 
stalled without ga n the 


the aggressive type, the worriers, the help- 


show 
less. the de 1 indecisi 
Who's B 
Gh ee dial Terese 
} 


story of a marriage 
both 
and how 


about man 


and woman want to be the “boss 


they conquer n by recognizing 
it and working to s 

Family Circle ent National 
Board of Can fil ittack 
pect of family problem the 
20th 
family sacl ni it mphasis falls 


Film 
s another as- 
effect of the 
illures upon the 


ing } 
ing his 


on wavs the hild ecte stress 
and emo- 
this film in 


needs fo 


} 
tional s 


By VERA FALCONER 


the U. S. is not vet set—we'll tell you the 
source as soon as possible 

What else is 
good collection on various phases of this 
field. On the family itself, for 
Families First, N. Y. State Dept 
merce; Your Family and Family Life, 
net Films; Family Teamwork, Frith Films; 
Fitness Is a Family Affair, National Film 
Board of Canada; You and Your Family, 
Association Films; Marriage and Divorce, 
March of Time Forum 

And, on the child, to mention only a 
tew Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ Hou 
a Child Grows series, Child Development 
series, and Personality Development series; 
United World Films’ Problems of Living 
series; International Film Foundation s 
Child Deve lopme nt series; and the National 
Film Board of Canada’s Mental Mechanisms 
series. Plus individual titles such as: Let 
Your Child Help You, Willow Distributing 
Co.; Guidance Problem for Home and 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; This Is Robert, New York Univer- 
sity Film Library; and Your Children and 
You, British Information Services 


available? A_ surprisingly 
instance 
of Com- 
Coro- 


There are filmstrips, too: Christian Court- 
three ( Boy 
Marries 
Is Your 
Happuy 


ship and Marriage, series ot 
Meets Girl, Boy Dates Girl, Boy 
Girl), Church Screen Productions 
Home Fun? The 


Ever After, Film Publishers 


Pilgrim Press 

Sources of films on marriage: Association 
Films, Inc 35 W. 45, NY 17; British Into 
Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, NY 20; 
Church Screen Productions, 5622 Enright 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo.; Coronet Films, 65 
E.S. Water St., Chicago 1, Ill; Encyclo- 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIL; 
25 Broad St., NY 4; Frith 
Films, 840 Seward St Hollywood 38, 
Calif.; Human Relations Series, Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W, 43, NY 18; Inter- 
national Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway 
NY 19; March of Forum Editions, 
369 Lexington Ave NY 17; McGraw-Hill 
Book Co Text-Film Dept., 330 W. 42, 
NY i8; National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Sixth Ave., NY 20; New York State 
Dept. of Commerce, Film Library, 40 How- 
ard St., Albany 1, NY; New York Univer- 
sity Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
NY 3: Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
8: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
NY 27; United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., NY 29; Willow Distributing Co., 13 
E. 37, NY 16 


pae dia 


Film Publishers 


Tisne 


y 
Vi 
Vitamin Rivers (23 min., color), pro- 

duced by and available from The 
Home Economics Section, American 
Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Canned fruit and vegetable juices as a 
source of both pleasure and vitamins; 
the production story of orange, pine- 
apple, grapefruit, and tomato juices; 
growing, harvesting, canning methods 
are briefly reviewed. Other juices are 
mentioned. Within this basic pattern 
other items of information appear—the 
history of oranges, grafting of buds on 
to seedlings, production of frozen juices, 
origin of the pineapple, the vitamin 
and mineral content of juices. To tie 
this data together a girl prepares a pic- 
ture notebook on juices for school. Her 
father, a pilot who formerly attended 
agricultural Perhaps 
this film’s greatest usefulness will be in 
geography Health and home 
economics classes may find it good as 
an incentive-rouser toward greater 1n- 
take of vitamins through fruit juices. 


ually Yours 


college, assists. 


classes. 


Pipeline (23 min., color), Shell Oil 
Co., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20. Ex- 
citing, tightly-edited story of the con- 
struction of a pipeline from New Mexi- 
co to Illinois. Tells more than the con- 
struction story—the months of plan- 
ning, drafting, surveying, acquiring of 
rights of wav; the manv men and the 
many different jobs involved. A com- 
plete tale of a little-known but vital in- 
dustry. An animated map showing the 
incredible mileage of U. S. pipelines 
deeply. Excellent for 
geography classes; also guidance. 


impressed me 


William Lewin’s bibliography—What 
Shall We Read About Movies, Radio 
and Audio-Visual Methods?—now avail- 
able as an Audio-Visual Guide reprint, 
is a well-balanced, carefully selected 
and well-annotated list of 189 books. 

25 cents.) Annotations are brief, vet 


pithy. 


From Vitamin River 
Ann makes a project of fruit juices. 








Take New York Central FREE: 
to the Hub of New England! © 1950 VACATION 


GUIDE packed with pictures, vacation 

ideas, facts about round-trip fares and free 

AKE UP SOME MORNING aboard your air-cooled Dieseliner .. baggage privileges. Big fun map of New 

X and find the pine-clad Berkshire slopes rolling by outside your England, New York, Niagara Falls, Canada, 

window. Maybe you'll get off and start your vacation there. Or maybe the Great Lakes and the Western Wonder- 

lands . . . the exciting playgrounds you 

reach via New York Central. For free copy, 

For you can choose mountains or shore in New England. Swim and send coupon to New York Central, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





you ll go on to the seacoast. 


tan on miles of beaches—sail sheltered sounds or open ocean. Or play 
golf and tennis, fish, hike, ride in the bracing air of the Northeast’s 
loftiest peaks. Store up memories everywhere. Plymouth Rock. Paul 
Revere’s belfry. Elm-shaded village streets...quaint covered bridges. The 


gayety of New England's art colonies ... the beauty of its famed resorts. 
ADDRESS 


Yes, this year, plan a Down East vacation. And plan to go on New 
York Central's newly-equipped Dieseliners ...over the smooth, scenic 
Water Level Route...either by way of New York City or straight to 
the Hub of New England! 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 





FREE 
256-page 
CATALOG 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 


25,000 books of ali pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
55th Annual Bargain Cat- 
alog. Includes books on 
all subjects for i rades 
in sturdy, full-size, 
attractive bindings.Fresh te Schools and 
stock. Over a _ million Libraries 
1ers, librarians, pre igghhen and individ- 
ave utilized our servi since 1895 
jay for ovr 1950 illustreted catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 151 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 








Learn Spanish 


| INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 


7th Season: N 3-Aug. 11 
ov 


- 13-Dee. 22 

Combine interesting vacation with Span- 
ish Conversation, PRIVATE TUTORS 
three hours daily. Scheduled classes. 
Native faculty. M. A. Degree. Spanish 
Secretarial Training. G. I. Approved. 
Incorporated Dept. University Studies, 
Mexico. Moderate rates, lodging in pri- 
vate homes. Beautiful campus. Bulletin. 


DONALD 8S. CUSTER 


Box 413 Salida, Colorade 














BUY U.S. 


SAVINGS BONDS 








Magnetic Recording at its Best! 


Hidelitone 


RECORDING WIRE « 
=) 


RECORDING TAPE 


(plastic or paper base) 


for any magnetic recorder 


(@olsiiclame coltlameltiialcltiicl acim adil PERMO 
I 


Ince ift crated 


6415 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO 26, 


ILLINOIS 


Tape 
Tricks 


O THE Audio Engineering Society, 

Stephen F. Temmer, tape-recording 
consultant, recently gave an entertaining 
demonstration of tape trickery. 

He showed how a skillful tape editor 
can salvage an expensive tape-tran- 
scribed production by eliminating an- 
nouncers’ slips of the tongue, adding or 
prolonging applause and laughter, or 
inserting material from another tape- 
recorded performance. He made a stupid 
quiz appear intelligent by 
cutting out the hemming and hawing 
and coaxing between the question and 
He transposed words, and 


contestant 


the answer. 
added extra choruses of a song. If it 
were required, I am sure he could un- 
tangle a spoonerism like the famous “A 
and Poo Feed Stores.” 

The professional tape technician has 
one big advantage over the rest of us 
His machines run the tape at 15 inches 
per second or 30 inches per second in- 
stead of 7% in./sec., as in the Sound- 
mirror, or 3% in./sec., as in the Pelco 
Soundmaster or the Ampro, so that his 
splices do not have to be so precise. 

svilable lasting a tenth of 
occupies 3 inches of 30 in./sec. 
but only 
or % of an inch on 3% in./sec. 


a second 
tape, 
in./sec, tape 
tape. The 
professional makes his splices with a 
bias cut for quiet and 
strength, but such splices will not be 
imperceptible at the slowest speeds. 

If you plan to do any editing (don’t 
try it on dual-track 
will be safest if vou make vour original 


% of an inch on 7% 


mechanical 


' 
recordings! ) you 


recording in duplicate, using two record 
ers. Always use the “Scotch” 
(Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing 
Co.) splicing tape. Ordinary 
adhesive sometimes gives trouble 
when the adhesive material gets squeezed 
out of the joint and causes adjacent turns 
of tape to stick to each other on the 
reel. To identify the beginnings of mu 
sical numbers or speeches or whole pro- 
grams, splice in appropriate lengths of 
“leader stock” (also made by the 3-M 
“Scotch” which carries time 
markings on one side so that you can 
cut it to the desired second. 

gifted with 
a good set of fingers, 


special 


cellulose 


tape 


people 


a good 
eye and do not 
make your splicing cuts free-hand, but 
use a splicing jig, such as the Carson 
Tape Splicer (Magnecessories, Box 
6960, Washington 20, D. C.). Crooked 
splices give trouble. 
—WILLiaM J. 


Unless you are 


TEMPLE 





Poets in New Grooves | 


Concluded from page 6-T) 


N. ].. Thirteen Year Course of Study 
in English, obtainable from the Supt 
of Schools, $1 per 
Books for Young People, 1949, isa 
1.400-title list of books for 13 to 
18. About 250 titles were added to or 
lropped from this edition. Order from 
York Public Fifth Ave., 


25 cents 


copy 


ages 


Library 


Word Bank and Dictionary 

We have 
Bank, by 
Press, Emmaus, Pa 
book that should 


tor writers, yvoung 


The Word 
(Rodale 
reference 

helpful 


unique 


examined 
Sophie 


just 
Basescu 

$3), a 

prove very 
and old 4 
combination of synonym book, defining 
ind vocabulary builder. The 
tre- 


dictionary 


words presented are ones most 
quently used in writing. Each word ap- 
pears in a column of words of similar 
meaning, all defined in the adjoining 
column 

An essential for the day-by-day word 
reference problem is the Webster's Neu 
Collegiate Dictionary, recently pub 
lished by the G. and C. Merriam Co 
This entirely new 


dictionary is new 


{ 


rmat, newly edited and typeset 


Among the Councils 


Executive ( 
nal Council of Te 
et Feb. 11-15 


New York State 
formed a state 
Hartley, Syracuse 
Elizabeth Drake 
hamton vice-« 
Manhasset, sec.-treas 
edures—Richard Corbin 
I Conklin Albany 
Binghamton Strang 
Joseph Mersand 
Waldow 


iffiliated with the 


ommittee of the Na- 
whers of English will 
n Chicago 
English 
ouncil with Helene 
Mrs. 
Bing- 
Dawson, 
committee on pro- 
Peekskill; Mary 
Heffron, 
Colgate 
Long Island City; 
Snyder. The state group 
NCTE 

ition Media as Educa- 
topic of a recent 


teachers have 
wide ( 
Univ chairman; 
English director 


airman; George 


Genevieve 
Lawson 
Unis 
Elsie 
will be 
Mass Communi 
mal Agencies” was the 
Illinois conference. 
of Wisc., spoke on 
General Education”; Walter 
V. Kaulfers of Ill., on “Usage for the 
Millions Section 


yhases of the 


two-day University of 
Robert C. Pooley 
English As 


Unis 


niy 
meetings on many 
{ mference problem were at- 
tended by elementary and high school Eng- 
lish teachers. Section leaders included 
Helen Rand Miller, co-author of Let's Read; 
John DeBoer NCTE pres.; J. N. 
Hook iate editor of American Writers; 
Viola Theman, Northwestern Univ.; Isabel 
Kincheloe, Chicago schools; Mariette Mur- 
phy, Franklin Park; Roy Turnbaugh, Mil- 
ford Township; Marjorie Johns. Urbana; 
Thornton, Blayne, Fischer Community High 
School Youngert, Oak Park; Mary 
Miller, Danville; Cora Maxfield and Gilbert 
Maple. Peoria; Barbara Garst, Moline; 
Liesette J. McHarry and Charles Roberts, 
Univ. of IIL; Eunice Speer, Normal; Agnes 
Spangler, Winnetka 


tormer 


assoc 


Eugene 
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Help for gou —-to help your 
students read between the lines 


HE excitement and adventure of a country growing up pervades the 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books. If you teach history, the 
social sciences or literature you will find here stimulating material to 
arouse student interest and supplement the bare facts and data so often 
found in textbooks. Here is the glorious pageant of men and women 
who struggled to build the towns and cities, the industries from which 


grew our social, economic, and cultural life. 


é ~The Middle Atlantic Region 
tre 


TUDENTS of the social sciences 
will be interested to learn that 
3 as far back as the 18th century the 
government was giving financial assistance to industry. Frederick 
Gutheim, author of THE POTOMAC, tells us that in 1788 John 
Frederick Amelung not only petitioned the Maryland Assembly 
for a loan of £1,000 to support his glass factory, but because of 
him the first tariff bill providing a duty on imported glass was 
also passed. Although he manufactured such practical things as 
jelly glasses, window panes, and other household necessities, a 
few rare, beautiful goblets bearing his signature are now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
ODAY most people relish a juicy, ripe tomato. In THE DELA- 
WARE, by Harry Emerson Wildes, we discover that scathing 
ridicule of those who thought it good to eat appeared in the 
public prints. Not until 1820, when Old Robert Johnson dared 
to eat a prize tomato publicly on the courthouse steps, would the 
cautious South Jersey accept as edible the vegetable that is now 
its largest crop. 


Rivers of America 


VERY region of the country is covered by che RIVERS OF 
AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
continued by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer as Editors. The story 
of each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
it records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
way in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
514” x 84%". There are ten volumes dealing with the Middle 
Atlantic region. 
SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 
courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
vivid life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 
Here is the Middle Atlantic's past, present and future—history 
compounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 


1. THE BRANDYWINE, by Henry Seide! Canby. 
by Andrew Wyeth 

THE DELAWARE, by Horry Emerson Wildes. Illustrated by 

rwin D. Hoffman $3.00 


THE HUDSON, by Cor! Cormer. Iiiustrated by Stow Wen- 
th $3.00 


Illustrated 
$3.00 


genro 
RIVERS OF THE EASTERN SHORE, by Hulbert Footner. 
Illustrated by Aaron Sopher $3.00 
. THE ST. LAWRENCE, by Henry Beston. Illustrated by A. Y. 
Jackson $3.00 
THE ALLEGHENY, by Frederick Way, 
Henry C. Pitz 


TWIN RIVERS: THE RARITAN AND THE PASSAIC, 

by Harry Emerson Wildes. Illus. by Angelo di Benedetto $3.50 

THE MOHAWK, by Codman Hislop. Illustrated by tomate 
75 


Calapoi 
THE POTOMAC, by Frederick Gutheim. 
10. THE OHIO, by R. E. Banta. Illus. by Edward Shenton 


Mitchell Jamieson 
SPECIAL =“ 
OFFER TO 


TEACHERS 


A free desk copy of any book 
in the Middle Atlantic regional 
group will be sent to any teach- 
er who orders the complete set 
of the above ten volumes of 
the RIVERS OF AMERICA 
series for classroom use at spe- 
cial school discount of 25 per 
cent—plus a complete list of 
the entire RIVERS OF AMERI- 
CA series broken down by 
regions. Mail coupon today. 


Jr. Ulustrated b 
$3.50 


iustrated b 
$4.00 
$5.00 


Please send me. 


ee 
Send me book #.. 


——check enclosed 


j 
1 THE 


/] J MOHAWK 


j 


ee 
Murray Hill Books, Inc., Room S-6 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
. complete set(s) (ten vols.) of the 
Middle Atlantic regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, 
each of 12 3456789 10) at 25% discount. 
as my FREE desk copy, to which 
I am entitled with order for complete four volume set. 


——Official Board Order 


POSITION 


... STATE 











Teacher-made—Fair—Brief—Accurate—Legibly Mimeographed 


JONES BOOK TESTS 


ONE desk 
ONE set of tests- 
with-keys 
ONE person 
in charge 


now con 

handle 
book-report 
problems of 


Send a quarter for co 


{ ONE THOUSAND pleased high school pu- 
| pils, reporting from a range of 
TWO THOUSAND, SIX HUNDRED most 
highly recommended books. Tests 
ready for all of these 
mplete list and four samples 


ntly added 


Tests on ALL NOVELS AND BIOGRAPHIES covered by the 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


Special offer on this set 


BOX 41 HILL Cl 


TY SOUTH DAKOTA 
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These 12 Advantages mean finer recording 


and reproduction u 


1. Superior straight-line slitting makes it 
track and wind absolutely flat. 

2. The tape has no curl—rides flat over 
heads with minimum tension, giving bet- 
ter frequency response and more uniform 
motion. 

3. Low surface friction — reduces wear 
on heads. 

4. AupIopLaTE has superior dispersion of 
oxide particles — free from “clumping” 
which causes high noise level. 

5. There is no tendency to stick, layer to 
layer. Unwinds uniformly. 


ith any tape recorder 


6. The coating gives unusually strong 
adherence of the oxide to the base. 

7. AuDIOTAPE is designed to give maxi- 
mum signal to noise ratio. 

8. Wider bias range — less sensitive to 
bias changes. 

9. Excellent high-frequency response. 
10. Exceptionally low distortion. 

11. No audible low-frequency modulation 
noise. 

12. AupIoTaPe has unequalled uniform- 
ity—free from magnetic weak spots that 
cause fluctuations in output. 


AUDIOTAPE is now available on plastic or paper base — with either red 
or black oxide. It is a professional quality tape, manufactured in our 


own plant, to the same exacting 
which have characterized AubDIO 


standards of quality and uniformity 
piscs for the past decade. Send for 


your free samples of plastic or paper base Aupiotare today. It will 


speak for itself! 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc, sco. 
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Light for World History 
(Concluded from page 6-T) 


and medieval history decreased in the 
years 1933 to 1947 from 14.8 to 1.3 
per cent, while enrollment in world 
history increased only from 17.7 to 19.3 
per cent. Teachers, it seems, have not 
yet found a formula for a course en- 
titled “world history” that will appeal 
to administrators or to students or both 

Another pitfall in teaching world 
history that results from training of the 
teacher is the danger of regarding 
world history as a history of Europe 
or, at best, a history of the western 
world. In 1944 the writer made a sur 
vey of textbooks and 
found, among other conclusions, that 
all too often high school world history 
books are written by European or west 
ern civilization specialists to whom 
Asia’s history is largely a closed book 
While a limited number of improved 
texts have appeared since, it remains 
true that the typical account traces the 
rise of that civilization which rose in the 
eastern Mediterranean, took character 
istic form in Greece, was transmitted 


world history 


to Rome and Europe, and spread to 
“Europeanize” the world. Little attempt 
is made to relate, however compactly, 
the civilizations of the East. 

The teacher aware of these shortcom 
ings will find directions for his 
thinking in this yearbook. In chapter 
I, Wesley five purposes in 
studying world history: (1) To pro- 
vide an overview of the contemporary 
world; (2) to introduction 


new 


discusses 


secure an 


to world problems; (3) to recognize 
that culture is international; (4) to de- 
rive and apply generalizations; (5) to 


understand the world of tomorrow. 


These aims are identical with those 
of World Week, Scholastic’s weekly 
magazine for world history classes. Mr 
Leng concludes his account in Scholastic 
Teacher Edition, Feb. 15.—Eprror 


Invitation 


How much subject matter of political 
science do you teach? At the annual 
meeting of the American Political 
Science Association held in New York 
City, Dec. 28-30, the writer had this 
question posed by a college professor. 
Our answer was “Probably not enough; 
perhaps more than you think.” Would 
you agree? For example, you will be 
receiving with your regular Senior 
Scholastic and World Week issues this 
week a special 32-page Section II 
entitled “Congress At Work.” If you 
will a one-page description 
of how used this Section II in 
your classes we will send you, in return, 
a copy of the Personal Growth Leaflets 
published by the NEA, many of which 
are useful in social studies classes. 


send us 
you 





Travel TIPS 


Florida’s highlights, as we viewed 
them in a week's rapid-pace tour, are 
magnetic enough to lure visitors the 
vear round. 

Shrimp fleets at Fernandina, sponge 


FOR ONLY 


_ 
ll 





diving at Tarpon Springs (where | 


Greek curio shops abound), glass-bot- | 


tomed boats at Silver Springs, hushed 
beauty at Cypress Gardens, the oceana- 
rium at Marineland—all are Florida’s 
alone 

Take a horse and buggy ride through 


historic St. Augustine where vou view | 


the oldest house in the U. S., the oldest 
schoolhouse. and the oldest fort in the 
country, Fort Castillo de San Marcus. 


Drink from Ponce de Leon’s Fountain 


of Youth: feed oranges to the ostriches 
it the Alligator and Ostrich Farm: throw 
the pelicans a fish in St. Petersburg 
Glide through the Everglades in a 
swamp buggy; attend the famous caril- 
lon concerts at beautiful Bok Tower. 
Feast on the turtle steak, the conch 
chowder, fried shrimp, pompano, the 
abundant oranges, grapefruit, avocados. 


YOU CAN SPEND 


6 WEEKS 
» HAWAII 


Sample the lime and pecan pies. You'll | 
go back for more wonderful corn bread | 


b ills calle d hushpuppies. 

Water-skiing, sand-sailing, swimming, 
boating, fishing, golfing are alwavs with- 
in hand’s reach. Air races, regattas, horse 
and dog racing, concerts, fairs, big 
league baseball exhibition games are 
vours for the asking 


Christmas or Easter holidays not long | 


enough to merit a trip to the Sunshine 
State? Then aim your summer plans 
southeast—for the mercury settles in the 
eighties and the ocean’s breezes are al- 
ways cool. Best of all, prices are slashed 
nearly in half. Eastern Airlines’ low 
coach rates wil] cut your travel expenses, 
too. 

Take your choice, the glamorous glit- 
ter of Miami Beach, the homey quality 
of Orlando, the lakeside calm of Mt. 
Dora, or even the quiet luxury of Palm 
Beach. The Seaglade Hotel in Palm 
Beach, for example, lowers its rate to 
$30 per week during June, July, and 
August. A place for every pocketbook! 


In a nutshell. . . . Six new large pas- 
senger ships due for completion before 
April, 1952. . . . Oak ’n’ Spruce Lodge, 
South Lee, Mass., offers free weekday 
ski lessons. ... Free from French 
National Tourist Office, Box 221, N. Y. 
10, their new 1950 Calendar of Religious 
Events in France... . / All inclusive $15- 
a-day rate at Butlin’s new Bahamas Va- 
cation Village, opened Jan. 28, includes 
meals, lodging, all sports, and entertain- 
ment (Grand Bahama Island). 





| 2+ flying there and back on 
| UNITED’S new MAINLINER STRATOCRUISER! 


Plan now for the most wonderful summer you've ever 
had—six to eight weeks enjoying the beauty and charm of 
Hawaii while attending the University of Hawaii summer session 


at low tuition cost. 


By special arrangement with the “Hawaii Hosts” organization, 
you can stay at an attractive private home or small hotel for as 
little as $1.50 per day, including breakfast. Low-cost sightseeing 
and entertainment are available, too. 


The round trip alone in United’s new double-deck Mainliner 
Stratocruiser is only $288 (plus tax, from California), and deli- 
cious meals aloft are included at no extra cost. 


*Includes round trip from California on United’s luxurious 
new Mainliner Stratocruiser, and accommodations and break- 
fasts in Honolulu (Federal transportation tax, personal expenses 
and other meals extra). Write for details—ask about United’s 
many low-expense Air Vacations to Hawaii, too. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ii. 





GOING TO EUROPE? United has offices in 80 key cities coast 
to coast, specially staffed and equipped to arrange your trip. 











Don't keep good things 


G 
C 


Senior 


World 


to yourselfe 


5 
Scholastic 
45¢ per student per semester. A ‘‘World View Magazine for School and 
Home.” Used effectively as supplementary reading in Current Affairs, 


Geography, English, Social Studies, Science, Social Living and Guidance. 
Includes Vocabulary and Grammar Helps. 


Let your colleagues know 
about these up-to-date class- 
room magazines for upper 
elementary grades, and jun- 
ior and senior high schools. 


(weekly) 


weekly 


Scholastic 


60- per student per semester. Each issue contains major article and 


other current material for classes in U. S. History, Problems of Democ- | 


racy and Economics. Also short stories, ‘Boy dates Girl’ feature, and 
other strong student-appeal material. 


Week 
50¢ per student per semester. Interprets the world scene, emphasizing 
World History, Geography, Citizenship and Civics. Illustrated with maps, 
charts and pictures. Exclusive features include: ‘Quick Look at the News,” 
“Storm Centers,” text-film units based on ‘The Earth and its Peoples’’ 
series of curriculum-integrated films. 


(weekly) 


Practical English (weekly 


60- per student per semester. New approach to the techniques of writ- 
ing, reading, speaking and listening. Includes a new 3-page unit on 
reading and vocabulary building, ‘Practice Makes Perfect’’ workbook 
section (4 pages of grammar, spelling, punctuation, usage, survey and 
review tests). 


Literary Cavaleade (published monthly, eight times during the school year 


30¢ per student per semester; special low combination rates when or- 
dered with one of the weeklies. 


The finest contemporary reading, selected from the best modern writ- 
ing. Contains short story, short short story, play, essays, book condensa- 
tion, poetry, biogrcphy, picture essays, crossword puzzle, and vocabu- 
lary test plus other features, in each issue. 


Teacher Edition 


Scholastic Magozines, 7 E 
Please send me 
one for each of my students, plus one TEACHER copy 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC a 
PRACTICAL 


check 

later 

Copy 
Name 
School 
School Addr 
City 


Zone 


of each magazine contains lesson plan suggestions and other material 
of professional interest to teachers. Once a month it is expanded to 32 
or more pages containing travel reports, news of audio-visual aids, re- 
ports of education association conventions, and general information of 
the education world, in addition to the lesson plan. 


Use this 

coupon for 
FREE classroom 
sample set. 


12th St., New York 3, N. Y 


copies of the magazine circled below 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC @ WORLD WEEK 


LITERARY CAVALCADE TEACHER 
DESK 
COPIES 


SENT AS FOLLOWS 


ENGLISH e@ 


to make this an order 
we add 


here We bill you 


Teacher Desk 


if you wish 


On orders for 10 or more copies, 


10 to 39 subs. 1 
copy; 40-69, 2 copies; 
70-99; 3 copies; 100- 
129, 4 copies; 1 extra 
copy for each 30 
subs. thereafter. 


ess 








H.S. Radio Workshop 


FLASH! Send in your best student-writ- 
ten scripts to Scholastic Writing Awards be- 
fore the deadlines: Regionals, Feb. 15; na- 
tional, March 1. 

ry 


At long last educators ask of radio, tele- 
vision, and movies, “What are you doing to 
children?” An NASSP (principals) com- 
mittee, headed by Prof. Lloyd N. Morrisett, 
Univ. of California, adds up the bad influ- 
ences let loose by media and then 
urges “that the industry 
tive educational leaders, religious arbiters, 


mass 


invite representa- 


parents, and interested laymen to join with 
it in formulating a code of principles, poli- 
regulations 
could 


The producers 
better 
their audience and their 


cles, and 


and advertisers scarcely do 
than to consult 


market.” Amen! 
i 


Two new books deserve your attention. 
Radio and Poetry, Milton A. Kaplan, Co- 
lumbia University Press, $4.50. Let’s Broad- 
Braun and Stanley, Northwestern 
Press, $2.50. The first is a comprehensive 
the a textbook for high 
SC hool radio workshops. 


cast, 


review; second, 


Our schools wiil be explored in two NBC 
Living—1950 programs, Feb. 4 and 11, at 
the new time, Sat. 4-4:30, “As the Twig Is 
Bent” will relate revolutionary changes in 
the little “Case History 
of a Community,” the story of a school sys- 
tem. Credit an assist to the new National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 


red sc hool house; 


The Notebook Method 


To Mrs. Stern $5 and our thanks. We 
invite letters on unique classroom uses 
of any Scholastic Magazine. 


“Each of my tenth grade students makes 
a special study of one of Practical English’s 
features (‘Dear ‘Learn to Think— 
Straight,’ the editorial series, etc. ). 

“For example, the student who makes a 
special study of “Boy dates Girl’ carefully 
in the series. Then he 


Joe, 


reads each article 
writes an evaluation telling what each arti- 
cle is about, commenting on its value, and 
also on the style of writing. He keeps the 
entire project in a special notebook. 

“Many students illustrate these special 
notebooks with pictures clipped from mag- 
izines and with original drawings. At the 
end of the term I grade the work and we 
hold a class discussion in which we take a 
bird's-eye view of each feature as a whole.” 

Mrs. L. D. Stern 
Chairman, English Dept. 
Fort Hamilton H. S$ 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


And there’s the English teacher who 
wrote on the blackboard, “I didn’t have 
no fun this weekend.” Turning to the 
asked, “How can | 


Johnny ’s eagel 


correct 
“Get a 


class she 


that?” 
teller!” 


answer, 





21-T 
SENIOR CLASS SPONSORS 


Save approximately 40% 


saggy An Your Platform | /eaching Aids from 


COMMENCEMENT aie 
ANNOUNCEMENTS GUEST an 18th Century 


and PERSONAL CARDS OU want your guest speaker to do 


a 
by buying direct from the manufacturer his best. This is how you can help | tl | | bI Tractor 
and eliminating I ‘sc : him. 


A wide selection of beautiful, modern Com- 1. Keep introductions brief. 


mencement Announcements and Personal Cards 2. Give the program advance pub- | Turn to the General Motors adver- 
at a remarkable saving. Full information ond licity through the school and local news- | _‘ tisement in the Scholastic bound 
samples gladly sent without obligation so you | . : we into this issue and you'll find an 
may consider them at your convenience and | P&Pers, posters, ¢ ee xO ge interesting bit of history. 
without interrupting class schedules. Learn aboyt | ments, radio news items. Include the 
ovr popular fund raising plan correct hour, date, and place. a. “The Artey Ler 
, | that grew into a well-powere 
Write on school stationery or mail @ 3. Meet the speaker or performer at quence,” it tells hoy man’s 
pony peter) giving arwy onan the place mutually agreed upon in ad- first self-propelled vehicle came 
an itle fo secure sam om, “Wath . | ry ‘. 

ee eee vance. Make him feel at home, intro- | into being and traces the growth 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Ine. | duce him to school officials, advise him of modern automotive power. 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm Street, Scranton 5, Pa. | Of eating places, hotels, railroad stations We think you'll find reprints helpful 
or bus terminals. in the classroom. 


The Boy Who Discovered Easter 4. Answer all correspondence from And we’d also like to send you 
An Easter one-act by Elizabeth McFadden, talent or his manager promptly. Your copies of a non-advertising booklet 


author of “Why the Chimes Rang,” ete. . 6s Loo 
Theme: Easter. Parts: 1 man, 2 women, 1 bo next speaker may be traveling and your = ks to New 


of twelve. Time: 40 minutes. Simple interior answer may be important to him for his 
Any Easter music preferred . 


D wen en Gilbaleed ty). Sie Ges a Oe appearance at your school. 


covered Easter It is entertaining and, at - : : > 
is edd Adie, uivcaaias Gxa easel ase ae 5. Have the auditorium ready for the 


fundamental truth of God and Life.’'—Rando!ph »xrogram before the audience rushes in 
Ray, Rector of ‘The Little Church Around the progr ‘ 


Comer,” New York 6. After the program concludes don’t 

oe — leave talent “on his own.” Tell him how GENERAL MOTORS 
SAMUEL FRENCH Br eae "tad Wie Be 

25W.45St..N.Y. 7623 Sunset Blyd..Hollywood 46 lis specialty was received. Write his | Department of Public Relations 
manager an appraisal of the program, Room 11- 170H, Detroit 2, Mich. 
This will help you get the type of talent 
16MM CLASSROOM FILMS you seek. Too many buyers of talent 
48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS write only letters of complaint; too few 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS at . 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS take the time to praise. Ask your guest 
to comment on your audience and plat- 














If you can use reprints of the adver- 
tisement—or the booklet--or both 
—just write to 











To rent or buy, write for catalog. cn 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS form facilities so you may plan effec- 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. tively. 

7. In organizing programs for the 
Cornett Willian Comfortable Walking next season, many schools have profited 
PROPER STEPS by the following: A poll of your students a: cate WOOe eat 

| : i ia 3 3 on 
ee eee - de se mg what programs they like. Or ALL SCHOOL PROJECTS 
Aap Pragggce age to se student leadership through student | | Flo-Paque is the UNIVERSAL COLOR for 
Write for free film & filmetrip literature platform committee. ALL SURFACES — ALL PURPOSES 
FLORY FILMS, INC., School Films Division Inform all managers you know that THE ONE MEDIUM FOR EVERYTHING 
N. Y. 


303 East 7Ist Street, New York 21, ] | P 1 Flo-Paque is the easiest to use, most durable 
plans are Deing made for next season. and economical! coloring medium for teacher 
and student alike 


meee" YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDes | Cive all of them an opportunity to offer DRIES IN 2-5 MINUTES! 


a suggestions before a date deadline you Flo-Paque colors are ready to use, are 
cater <a Chee eooven = A permanent, washable and light fast 
One set. After vou make a decision, advise Require no extra processing 

' 























all managers again of your final plans. DECORATE ANYTHING — FROM FABRICS 
one ‘ : : TO FIGURINES! 

They are entitled to this courtesy if they Use Flo-Paque on ANY surface—fabrics 

: (dark or light), china, glass, plastics, metal 

are expected to give you assistance plaster, leather, wood, paper, figurines, etc 

2 Availante . 24 = emeae. blendable 

> » > colors including our metallics. Sold in 

Don’t ask managers to send some cee juaing Sour metsies. Seas 


Bh Bsc a a tes == talent to you “for free” when you plan 
' to buy other performers. 

TEACHERS! BORROW As soon as you complete a booking 

$50 7-eeecielem:S ay Ve advise the talent or his representative 


about all pertinent details relative to 


Quick !=Easy!- - Private! } | your particular program. 

If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut “ > 

out and mail this ad for com sete dctelis of contidential 1 To insure successful talent in the 

BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers. 2 

Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net future, the International Platform Asso- 

contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of yourown home | a. tae 

BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient ciation feels there must be successful 

monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal 

durin ig summer vacation if your salary then! Pull de tats © | managers for talent, successful buvers of 
‘ " 


mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mai d today! when 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. £-151K talent, and appreciative school audi- 
210 State Finance Bidg., Des Moines 8, | | ences of talent. One cannot do business 


NAME without the other. 


and instruction 








| ADDRESS _____.__ —- 


—CHARLEs J. MoRAVEC f not obtainable from your dealer, write to: 


ctTy ° * oau . 
Rich aeergeerermngr ggg ma International Platform Association 1993 ee - emai oy N.Y. 























rer , 
aL Le || General Election | [t's q ae Daisy 
INTEREST || | Rraeeiinensenstnrie & 


classroom use. Shot during the last e A Citizen’s K ; 
; ah nao! titizen’s Kit, to help understand what 
fo YOUR general election in Britain, it is an our government stands for and how it func- 


on-the-spot report of the candidates’ = : 
po om . a tions. is available from the U. S. Govt 


BJECTS campaigns and the mechanics : 3 . : 
polling day. | | Prin.ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. (No. 
~ 


; : CK-49, $1). The kit include. 
(<li a aidieetes Rental $2.50 1). The kit includes copies of the 


Constitution, Declaration of Independence 
ae > 7s Apply t : E J 
4 NEW 16mm Sound Film commen idiemaamantia SERVICES Congressional Record. and Federal Resis- 


ter; 284 questions and answers on govern- 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. ment; rules for using and displaying the 
L —e | flag; definitions of Americanism, Commu- 
P : nism, Fascism; and the story of how de- 
Plan to tie in your social stud- . h ° Pl | ° h | mocracy 
ies schemes or geography lessons Sig tseeing us nsig t : 


with latest films from other —_ e Current employment-trends and job- 
27 Group Tours Under Educa- prospects are well covered in a series of 


tional Leadership. All Over publications: Occupational Outlook Hand- 
Europe and Round the World. book, Occupational Outlook Bulletins, Spe- 
culture, handicrafts, life, work, Several Studvtours Afford cial Reports, and Chart Series. Price range: 
sports and scenery of lands across Academic Credit. 5 cents to $1.75. Choose which you can use 
the seas. American narration. $699 up from Occupational Outlook Publications, 

Send for complete catalogue tree from U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 
with list of regional distributors. Free Booklet A | 3. D.C. 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS, Inc. WORLD STUDYTOURS | @ Essential information about the U. S. 

@ non-profit organization Columbia University Travel Service Coast Guard Academy, only one of the 
62 W. 45th St New York 19, N. Y. | 2960 BROADWAY. N. Y. 27, N. Y. three government academies where ap- 
pointment is based solely on competitive 
examinations, comes in a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet, Career for Tomorrow. Free 
copies from the Academy, New London, 





























came about in the U. S. 


nations. 
Authentic, interesting and ed- 
ucational, these films portray the 














Conn 


MA I ERIALS e A new series of posters and a booklet, 
Bicycle Safety Tests, available free to 


schools from Bicycle Institute of America, 
This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to 1 E. 57 St.. New York 22 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N.Y 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers o - 
New Films 

Taken for Granted (19 min.), sewage 
removal; Faster Than Sound (10 min.), 
supersonic planes; Gold Coast People (11 
min. ); Worth the Risk (10 min.), accident 
prevention. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 

Your Voice; The Nurse. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, Ill Each 10 
min 

You and Your Parents; Act Your Age 
(emotional maturity), and Basic Court Pro- 
cedures (how a court functions). Coronet 
Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, 
Ill. Each about 11 min., color or b&w 

Facts on Fabrics and Fashion (23 min., 
color), making of modern fabrics, new 
fashions for home sewing. Loan from 
Bates Fabrics, Inc., 80 Worth St., New 
York. Accompanied by large folder of 
fabric swatches 

Castle of the Angels (20 min.), tour of 
old Roman fortress. Official Films, 25 W. 
45 St., New York 19. 


| 
1 
| 
| 
| 


Books, Plays, oO one World Films, a PRODUCTS, 
. . Pp ‘ “ 

Publications 1 12 5 [] Info. on versatile color 
Book Supply Co., p. 16-T rave areupeanad GENERAL MOTORS, p. 23-T 
Samuel French, p. 21-T Opportunities Reprint of adv. in this 
Jones Book Tests, p. 16-1 () Interamerican Summer issue of Scholastic 
Murray Hill Books Schools, p. 16-7 [ Research Looks to New 
p. 17-7 [) N. Y. Central, p. 15-T Horizons 

h i r : 
Se — Book Service, O United Air Lines, p. 19-T LOWE’s, p. 23-T. 
Pp World Study Tours, 
] Wetmore Declamation p. 22-T 
Bureau, p. 23-T 


Info on old jewelry 
sales 


Audio Visual MARKHART VOCABULARY 
SERVICE, p. 23-T 


Films Equipment Info. on new word 


Association Films, p. 21.7 and Supplies power tester-b ‘der 
British Information Serv- i a 18.7 NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
ices, p. 22-T cam @ “n° PRIVATE SCHOOLS, p. 23-T. 
[] Educational Film Library, = iar, p. 24-1 
p. 23-T C] Slidecraft, p. 21-T camps to buy or sell 
[] Films of the Nations, PRINTCRAFT, p. 21-T. 
p. 22-T BITUMINOUS COAL, p. 5-T Samples of commence- 


Details on schools or 


] Copy “Coal at Work ment announcements, 


Knowledge Builders, CROSS EMBLEM, p. 23-T personal cards 
p. 21-T [ Info. on auto display STATE FINANCE, p. 21-1 


[] Official Films, p. 21-T plates Info. on small loans 


[] Flory Films, p. 21-T 


New Publications 

Audio-visual Aids to Instruction, McKown 
and Roberts, McGraw-Hill Book Co. A 
1949 edition, with new information on re- 
cent developments and methods. 

1949-50 Listing of Literature and Films, 
National Association of Manufacturers, 147 
February 1, 1950 E. 26 St., New York 10. 


Please print 


Name——_— Position 


School : ——-School Enrollment 


City Zone State—— 


This coupon valid for two months 





FM Low Cost 


(Concluded from page 13-T) 


edge, your teaching skill. .. . When our 
educators take their rightful places at 
the microphones of the non-commercial 
educational station they will be taking 
education to the people.” 

To make educational FM operation 
easier the FCC now proposes, and may 
a new third class engi- 
license for 10-watt stations. This 
will require a written examination 
which any fairly competent high school 

your only operating 
The same power to 


soon approve, 


neer 


boy can pass So 
cost can be current 
in electric iron will run an FM 
transmitter. Tubes and other parts last 
indefinitely because of the low power. 
So for less than one-fifth the cost of a 
modern classroom you can make nearly 
living room your 
community your 


operate i 


every neighboring 


classroom; the entire 


campus. 








EFLA REDBOOK OF 
_ AUDIO- VISUAL EQUIPMENT 


ting instructions for all 
slide and opaque projectors 
rding equipment. Many photo 

Send $2.00 with order to 
EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway New York City 19 











TEACHERS 


AUTO —e —— 

sold Lamp on 
x 4%” 

Price: $3.00 per pair, postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
CROSS EMBLEM CO. 


it W. 42nd ST. (DEPT. ST 250) 
NEW YORK 18, WN. Y. 


ilos 
m ‘—_ “iilue fheld 





Just Off the Press! Just Off the Press! 


THE 4-STAR ery WORD POWER TEST- 
- aging soe e 4-year H. 8. Course of 
r Arrange v Price $1. Worth $5. 
s ast postage. Money back guarantee. Or, 
t payable in 30 days if not 

Don't De ay! Order Today! 


Markhort indian Service, Preston, atthe 








READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 


SIOUX CITY, 1OWA 














c 
DO YOU W 53 TO BUY OR 
SELL A PRIVATE SCHOOL 

OR St MMER CAMP? 
A £ entary Pr - Schools for 
1 ies sblished Idren’s camps, 
h propertie Write or call 

Real Estate Dept.—See. R 

National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. MU 2-8840 














Broken Jewelry Wanted 


Nationally-known dealer will pay highest cash prices 
for jewelry, spectacies, gold teeth, diamonds, watches, 
ete. Cash mailed promptly. Satisfaction assured. Send 
articles or write for FREE shipping container 


LOWE’S 


Established 1934 


Dept. T Holland Building St. Lovis 1, Mo. 

















O beauty schools have scholar- 

ships?” Eleanor asks. 

Nearly $10,000,000 is donated by in- 
dustries each year for scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and other study grants. Often 
the young people who win these awards 
are no more capable than Eleanor or 
Pete in your homeroom. 

Many of your students 
eager to make better grades if they 
knew of the numerous opportunities for 
scholarships and other special awards. 

Here’s a plan to help your students 
find out about such opportunities: 

1. Apprenticeship training. Appoint 
a student committee to find out about 
and report on apprenticeship training 
programs (“earn while you learn”) in 
your area. Inquire at State Employment 
Service, local labor union offices, em- 
ployment offices of large firms. Collect 
descriptive pamphlets for school libra- 
ry’s shelf on advanced education and 
training. 

Local loans and scholarships. Stu- 
dent committee investigates and reports 
on scholarships and loan funds of your 
high school and of local clubs. Student 
secretary types up organized report for 
bulletin board. 

3. Trade and business schools. Stu- 
dent committee cgllects catalogues and 
information about scholarships from lo- 
cal radio, art, beauty, business, 
other schools. Gives oral report to home- 
room; posts written report. Catalogues 
go to school library. 

4. Colleges and universities. Student 
committee collects catalogues and infor- 
mation about scholarships, loan funds, 
opportunities to earn your way at col- 
leges and universities. 

5. Industrial and other scholarships 
Student committee reports on the story 
of 400 firms that give millions in schol- 
arships annually. (Read “Stockpiling 
Skill for the Future,” by R. W. Howard, 
Nation's Business, June, 1949, 
43.) Committee writes to these organi- 
zations for rules and entry blanks. 
(Scholastic Art, Photography, and Writ- 
ing Awards annually give 100 scholar- 


ships. ) 


would be 


Students with art ability draw a map | 


of your state, showing schools and in- 
dustries that grant scholarships. Post 
in hall or library. 

Your library should buy an excel- 
lent new book, Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships, and Loans, by S. Norman Fein- 
gold. Bellman Publ. Co., Inc., Boston, 
1949; $6. Contains essential informa- 
tion about hundreds of scholarships. 

WituiaM Fave, Guidance Editor 
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4 Exceptional New Films 


ONE GOD 
How We Worship Him 
Based on the book of same title 
by Florence Mary Fite 

This film presents the three major y= 
faiths in an interesting and absorbing ‘ash 
ion. Beautiful music—orchestral and choir. 

37 minutes — Rental $10.00 


HUMAN BEGINNINGS 
An Eddie Albert Production 
A mental heolth film for young children, 
their parents and their teachers. Its main 
purpose is to foster wholesome attitudes 
and to promote the emotional security of 
the child. 
20 minutes — in color — Rental $7.50 
Sale $185.00 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 
Demonstrates how hidden motives inflvence 
everyday thoughts and feelings. Shows use 
of psychological tests as tools in psycho- 
therapy. For psychology classes and profes- 
sional groups. 

20 minutes — Rental $4.50 —Sale $115.00 


YOU AND YOUR TIME 


A new film in The Art of Living Series 

Presents typical situations involving the 

proper use of time as a basis for discussion 

by teen age groups. 

10 minutes — Rental $2.50 —Sale $45.00 
Write for Free Catalog Listing 


Over 1300 Carefully Selected Films 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 











NEW YORK 
35 West 45th St 
CHICAGO 3 DALLAS 4 


206 So. Michigan Ave 3012 Maple Avenue 








OFFICIAL FILMS 
New 1950 Catalog | 


describes over 400 educational and 
entertainment films. Professional, high- 
i Doc Y: 








pr 
travel, sports, historic, concerts, operas, 
noture study, cartoons, community 
“sings,” adventure. 16mm and 8mm, | 


sound and silent. 


FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN: 


Pirro the Puppet in 
ten engaging films in 
which children learn 
about the mysteries 
of the telephone, the 
lamp, the magnet, 
the thermometer, the 
phonograph, the 
blockboord, the voc- 
uum cleaner, the scale, the alarm clock. Di- 
rected by Alvin J. Gordon, Visual Education 
Consultant, San Francisco State College. 





Send for Free Catalog 


Education & Music Division 
Official Films, inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Send new catalog: 

Nome. 

Address 

City Stote $.1. 
Leesesaaaeanneananeand 
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Revere performs even 


beyond our expectations” 


Revere 16mm 


SOUND MOVIE PROJECTOR 


2 y J 9 g 5 @) Complete 


HAVE YOU SEEN REVERE’S NEWEST TEACHING 


Revere 


AMlagnelle Sipee RECORDER 


Reproduces every sound faithfully. Plays 
recordings back instantly. Magnetic tape 
recordings last a lifetime, or can be erased 
automatically and same tape used again. 
Revere twin track recording gives full 


hour on single inexpensive $] 5950 


reel. Very easy to operate. 


“Our Revere Sound Projector receives ex- 
tremely hard usage. We run it almost daily, 
moving it from assembly hall to classrooms. 
Yet we've never had a bit of trouble. From 
the standpoint of picture brightness, clarity 
and high fidelity of its sound, its performance 
is even beyond our expectations!” 

Revere’s all-around dependability has 
earned it the endorsement of hundreds of 
teachers. You'll find, upon comparison, that 
Revere offers you more quality at less cost 
than any other sound projector on the mar- 
ket. See the Revere Sound Projector in op- 
eration at your Revere Dealer, or write and 
we will arrange a free demonstration for you. 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY «+ CHICAGO 16 





